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S we write, the Silesian question is not settled. 

The prospects of a settlement are precisely 
proportional to the extent to which the French 
Government may find it convenient or possible to climb 
down. Doubtless that is not a “diplomatic” way 
of describing the position, but it is the only exact way. 
The French solution is not a possible solution and has 
never had any supporters outside Paris and Warsaw, 
and until it is substantially abandoned there is no 
prospect of any settlement. What is known as the 
Sforza line appears to embody the most popular solution 
at the moment, and it is more than possible that this, 
or some close approximation, will be adopted. But 
if so, the settlement will be a compromise, with more 
than the usual disadvantages of a compromise, and 
will not be a final settlement. It will give the British 
and Italian delegates nine-tenths of what they are 
asking for—but what of the remaining one-tenth ? 
The whole idea of dividing the industrial area of Upper 
Silesia—in whatsoever proportions—is preposterous. 
One might as well create a frontier between Wigan and 
Manchester, as between Kattowitz and Beuthen. The 
Supreme Council is, of course, the Supreme Council, 
and as such is entitled, we suppose, to commit a supreme 
blunder. But, sooner or later, the economic facts of 
the case will inevitably make themselves felt. No one 
who has studied the problem, we believe, can doubt 
that ultimately Germany will dominate an area, the 
prospects and commercial possibilities of which have 
been developed solely by German enterprise. That is 
the crux of the matter. Silesia is German. It was 
German centuries before there was any such thing as 
modern industry.” And to take it, or any part 


of it, away from Germany now is neither justice nor 
sense. The Supreme Council may find it necessary to 
“compromise”; but in this problem, as we see it, 
there is no room for compromise. We must give Upper 
Silesia to Germany or wipe Germany off the slate. 
And Germany is not going to be wiped off the slate. 
A compromise may save the situation for the moment, 
but the ultimate settlement is written. 


» * - 


There will be a generous response, we do not doubt, 
from all over the world to the appeal for help in Russia. 
Relief plans are already in course of preparation in 
America under the direction of Mr. Hoover. In this 
country the money collected will go, we understand, 
to a “famine district fund” that will be under the 
control of the Red Cross. But important as all these 
private efforts will be, they will only cover but a small 
part of the field, and Mr. Lloyd George was clearly 
right in insisting to the Supreme Council that 
large measures must be concerted by the Govern- 
ments. The famine, with its accompaniment of typhus 
and cholera, is threatening, according to the most 
reliable estimates, at least fifteen million people. There 
are some reserves of food in the country, perhaps 
enough for six weeks, and the Soviet authorities are 
apparently doing all that is humanly possible in the 
situation. But not the least of the difficulties that 
confronts them is the lack of transport. Miss Wilkin- 
son, a Trade Union official who has just returned from 
Moscow, writes in the Manchester Guardian that there 
are only 2,000 locomotives in the whole of Russia. 
The scheme now being elaborated by a commission of 
the Supreme Council will, we hope, be able to do some- 
thing towards meeting this difficulty, besides providing 
for grain and credits and relief workers of all kinds. 
So far as what may be called the political organisation 
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is concerned, it must be based on co-operation between 
the Soviet Government and the Allies. Both Mr. 
Lloyd George and Lord Curzon, of course, were careful 
to point out that it was a matter of humanitarianism 
and not of politics, whilst Lenin on his side puts a sneer 
against capitalism into his appeal to the workers of 
the world. These things, however, may be taken as 
mere matters of form, which clearly will not affect 
the business in hand. And it may well be that the 
Supreme Council will be building better than it knows. 
For it is not likely that, if this great international 
relief scheme can be carried through and millions of 
lives saved, the relations of Russia with the rest of 
the world will relapse into their former state. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The peace negotia- 
tions were nearly wrecked in the storm created by the 
announcement that Commandant M’Keon was to be 
retained as a prisoner, in spite of the specific pledge 
that all members of Dail Eireann with whom Mr. 
De Valera desired to consult would be set free. It was 
obvious that the point raised was one on which Sinn 
Fein, however little its leaders desired a return to a 
state of war, must fight, and in fighting could rely on 
the solid support of the country. Why did the Govern- 
ment fail to realise this, and why, above all, did they 
blunder so badly that they were forced to repudiate 
their own decision inside forty-eight hours? In Ireland 
it is generally taken for granted that the decision, as 
Mr. De Valera said, did not represent the considered 
judgment of the British Government. Certainly it was 
not communicated through the orthodox channels by 
which Cabinet orders are conveyed. As a matter of 
fact nobody was more staggered by the refusal to release 
Mr. M’Keon than the civil officials who are supposed 
to run the Executive machine. It is an open secret 
that it was largely as a result of their strenuous protests 
and appeals to the Prime Minister in person that the 
countermanding order was issued in the nick of time. 
Another day’s delay would probably have meant the 
rupture of the negotiations. Though the Sinn Fein 
leaders spared no effort to damp down excitement, 
indignation amongst their followers rose speedily to 
fever pitch, and the wilder spirits were openly clamouring 


for war. 
oe * ok 


Fortunately for Great Britain as well as for Ireland, 
sane influences in Dublin Castle triumphed almost for 
the first time over the forces of unreason and anti- 
Irish prejudice. A grave crisis has been averted, but 
the danger is by no means at an end. Even if Dail 
Eireann should arrive next week at conclusions which 
will permit the negotiations to continue, critical situa- 
tions are certain to arise in the course of the discussions. 
That the enemies of peace in the official ranks will 
attempt to exploit these situations is well known to 
everyone in Ireland, and British Ministers cannot for 
their own sake afford to shut their eyes to this peril. 
If they do, they may find themselves at any moment 
confronted with a crisis even more formidable than 
the M’Keon incident. As a result of the abnormal 
circumstances of the last few years, vague and wholly 
undefined powers are in the hands of men who, apart 
altogether from their bitter political bias, know that the 


end of the struggle between England and Ireland means 
also the end of their influence and authority. Inevitably 
they are fighting, and will fight, for their own hand, 
and the hopeless chaos of Irish administration gives 
them peculiar opportunities of accomplishing their 
purpose. There is no means of reforming Dublin 
Castle except by destroying it, but meanwhile it is 
not beyond the power of the British Government to 
ensure, even if stern examples have to be made, that 
their Irish policy shall not be frustrated by the insub- 
ordinate acts of their own officials. 
* * * 


The confusion of the Indian scene appears continually 
to increase. Lord Reading has this week provoked 
the hostility of the British community by sanctioning 
a curious step on the part of the Bengal Government. 
Two Indian contractors, Kernani and Banerjee, were, 
with others, including certain Europeans, being prose- 
cuted for extensive munitions frauds. Just as the 
case was coming on and the public ready for sensational 
disclosures, the Government stopped the prosecution 
of the two principal accused. The reason given— 
that the revelations would be likely to ruin a number 
of business concerns with which the enterprises of the 
two contractors are involved—is probably the most 
peculiar excuse ever offered by an Indian administra- 
tion for interfering with the course of justice. The 
Viceroy, we suspect, has been badly served by the 
law officers in Bengal. The Advocate-General’s damag- 
ing candour is explicable only on the theory that he 
disagrees with the Government whose orders he is 
carrying out. Meanwhile, Mr. Gandhi has suspended 
his boycott activities in Bombay for the purpose of 
visiting Lucknow, where a Conference of the United 
Provinces Liberals, a strong organisation of moderates, 
has been passing resolutions hostile to Non-co-operation 
and in favour of welcoming the Prince of Wales. The 
published evidence continues to show that Mr. Gandhi 
is losing rather than gaining with the educated classes, 
whose leaders are refusing to identify themselves with 
the Non-co-operation crusade. The loss of Rabindranath 
Tagore also is bound to be a serious blow. When he 
left India last year, Dr. Tagore was counted as a sup- 
porter of Non-co-operation, and not long ago he described 
Mr. Gandhi as the greatest man in the world. The 
defection of such an ally is an event that must have a 
cumulative effect. 

* * * 

We have scant sympathy with the outcry against 
the salaries of the Civil Service, to which the public 
has been incited this week. There are doubtless a 
few cases in which a highly placed official has been 
enjoying too princely a rate of pay. But the vast 
majority of public servants have certainly not had 
their salaries raised in the past by more than enough 
to compensate for the increased cost of living, and they 
are shortly to have them reduced to correspond with 
the fall of the index figure. Even at the top of the 
service the scales of pay are in general considerably 
lower than those ruling in the business world, and there 
is a peculiar meanness in a City man, with an income 
of £8,000 or £4,000, choking with indignation at the 
thought of a Whitehall official getting £1,500. It is 
even probable, incredible though it sounds to the City 
man, that the Civil Servant is doing hard work and 
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useful work, perhaps actually more useful to the com- 
munity than his own. And that calls up another serious 
objection to the attempt to reduce the pay of the public 
services. If we are to continue to have men of education 
and ability as Civil Servants, we shall not get them at 
the wages of a road-sweeper. The Civil Servant will 
demand, and rightly demand, a reasonable standard 
of living. There is, however, a legitimate method of 
economising in our bureaucracy, which is to cut down 
not the salaries, but the numbers, of the bureaucrats. 
Most of the Government offices have redundancies of 
whom they might be purged, and several of them a large 


number. 
. * * 


Upon the many wage negotiations and disputes of 
the last few months, there has followed an almost 
complete cessation of activity in the industrial world. 
A few important wage questions, including the national 
demand for wage reductions in the printing industry, 
are still unsettled ; but in general the big round of wage 
reductions is now complete. The calm, however, is 
not likely to be lasting ; for in many trades the employers 
have given notice that they will bring forward claims 
for further reductions in the autumn. There are no 
real signs as yet of a revival of trade, and every vacancy 
advertised is scrambled for by a host of men out of 
work. Even if a revival comes in the autumn, it is 
plain enough that it is only likely to absorb a small 
proportion of those who are now out of work. Yet, 
in face of these admitted facts, the House of Commons 
is about to adjourn after making—as its sole contri- 
bution to the solution of the problem—a reduction in 
the amount of unemployment benefit. Never has there 
been a more complete confession of failure on the part 
of the governing section of society. Presumably our 
legislators comfort themselves with the thought that 
this unemployment, and the wage reductions which 
are being made and demanded, are due to the 
operation of inexorable economic laws; but it is 
necessary to remind them that the working of these 
“laws” is, to say the least, profoundly affected by 
their failure to clear up the economic affairs of Europe. 
And to this problem their contribution is the 
Safeguarding of Industries Bill ! 


* * * 


The decision of the Parliamentary Committee to 
ask the Trades Union Congress to appoint a full-time 
officer as President of the new General Trade Union 
Council to be elected in September is a very important 
development ; for the holder of this position will be 
the acknowledged leader of the Trade Union movement, 
and will occupy a far more powerful position than any 
British Trade Unionist has ever before held. * It is 
not certain whether the proposal will be accepted ; 
for the elevation of an individual to so influential a 
position has obvious disadvantages, as the history 
of the American Federation of Labour clearly shows. 
There is much, however, to be said for the view that 
what British Trade Unionism needs above all at the 
present time is strong leadership and effective co- 
ordination; and, given the right man for the job, 
this would certainly be easier if one man were set 
aside from the service of a particular industry to act 
on behalf of the movement as a whole. Speculation 
is already busy with the names of possible occupants 





of the new post, for which Mr. Robert Smillie and Mr. 
Gosling seem to be the most popular candidates. 
* * . 

In the discussion on the Railway Bill this week, the 
most interesting incident was the attempt of Mr. G. N. 
Barnes, Lord Robert Cecil and others to reinstate in 
the Bill the provision for the appointment of “‘ workmen 
directors,” which had been dropped from the original 
Geddes scheme. This was opposed, not only by the 
railway companies, but also by Mr. J. H. Thomas 
on behalf of the railwaymen, whose recent agreement 
with the companies is conditional on their not pressing 
for representation on the management. Mr. Thomas, 
however, appeared to be personally in favour of the 
proposal, although he was compelled to oppose it. 
Probably, it is a good thing both for the railwaymen 
and for the public that the proposal has been dropped. 
We have no sympathy with the refusal of the companies 
to agree that the men should have any share in the 
management; but the old and discredited device of 
“workmen directors’ in a minority on a Board seems 
to us the worst possible way of setting about the realis- 
ation of the claim for a share in control. Mr. Barnes 
and Lord Robert Cecil, of course, advocate it as a form 
of “ Labour Co-partnership” and a means of eliminating 
discontent ; but we do not believe that it would work 
out in that way, or that it is possible to combine the 
present system of running the railways for private 
profit with any democratic system of control by workers 
and railway users. The proposal for compulsory re- 
presentation of railway users on the Boards of the 
amalgamated companies has also been dropped; so 
that the Bill brings the country back to pre-war con- 
ditions in the matter of railway management. Sir 
Eric Geddes’s attempted compromise between public 
and private control has finally broken down. 

* + * 


The appointment of Sir William Plender as Chairman 
of the National Wages Board for the Mining Industry 
is a wise one; for it is already evident that the work 
of the Board will centre mainly round matters of 
accountancy, and Sir William Plender’s wide experience 
of mining accounts should enable him to hold the 
scales fairly, and to see that the facts about the financial 
position of the industry are, as far as possible, fully 
and correctly ascertained. It is generally admitted 
that the interpretation of the financial provisions of 
the recent national agreement is not going to be an easy 
matter; and it appears that the miners and owners 
are already at variance on a number of points of principle. 
It is easy enough to agree that the surplus over costs 
of production shall be divided between wages and 
profits in certain proportions ; but it is far less easy to 
determine, or even to agree on generally applicable 
rules for determining, what the cost of preduction 
is. This is especially the case in an industry such as 
mining, in which “renewals” and “ development” 
are in many cases reckoned wholly or in part among 
current production costs. If the National Wages 
Board, with Sir William Plender’s help, can agree on a 
standard method of determining costs, it will have 
done the country a service applying beyond the limits 
of the mining industry. The existence of recognised 
principles on this point during the war, in connection 
with other industries, would undoubtedly have saved 
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the country many millions, which would have passed 
into the Exchequer in the form of Excess Profits Tax. 
On the other hand, failure in the difficult task of estab- 
lishing a standard accounting system may involve 
the breakdown of the whole mining agreement, which 
definitely postulates an agreed method of determining 
production costs. 
* * * 
PourtrcaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—A _ surprise dis- 
solution must still be guarded against, but, as was 
noted here last week, the present plans of the Prime 
Minister point to the postponement of the plunge till the spring 
of 1922. So far as the present year is concerned, the Coalitionists 
have missed their tide. Preparations are now well advanced 
on the Opposition side—I speak more particularly of the Labour 
section—and it is impossible that Mr. Lloyd George should 
again command the same advantages through an abrupt appeal 
to the constituencies as might have been within his reach some 
weeks ago. Concurrently the fissure in the Coalition ranks 
due to the Anti-waste successes has widened, while the repudiation 
by the local Liberal caucuses of their Liberal Coalition members 
has become epidemic. All of which means that a coup de main 
would now come too late to stop the rot. 
. * * 


I am not impressed by the rumours (least of all by those bearing 
traces of official inspiration) concerning the bustling Mr. McCurdy’s 
peregrinations up and down the country, his secret councils of 
war with the assembled sub-Moltkes of his stage army, or his 
yet darker communings with the strategist-in-chief. Those 
marchings hither and thither, still more those agitated whisper- 
ings, are primarily meant to overawe the rival conspirators on 
the Unionist side of the wall. How far the astute Sir George 
Younger may be impressed I cannot say. What I am able to 
vouch for is that everywhere on the McCurdy trail one hears 
less talk of an early General Election than of the dissolution being 
comfortably deferred for another year or two (the quinquennial 
period, after all, does not expire till February, 1924) and of a 
miracle-working oratorical campaign that is to be launched 
by Ministers this autumn. 

* * * 

With all his weakness for a gamble, Mr. Lloyd George, I fancy, 
finds himself held back by the plaguey element of chance always 
latent in a General Election. For that reason he would like, 
before appealing to the electorate, to have a settlement in Treland 
to his credit, augmented, if possible, by a reflected glory from 
the hoped-for decisions of the Washington Conference. Up to 
a point those are arguments for delay. On the other hand, 
there is a natural shrinking from the thought of plodding on 
through yet another session with the present dead-and-alive 
Parliament, especially as the Lord Chancellor seems obsessed 
with the idea that before proceeding to a fresh election the 
author of the Budget of 1909 should round off his recantations 
—a pretty way of making certain of the democratic vote !— 
by repealing the Parliament Act. 

* * * 

What is the truth about the Geddes Committee? A vain 
question, I fear, and one not likely to be answered unless, in 
revenge for an affront even more startling than that recently 
put upon the ex-Health Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should resign his depreciated post and, like Dr. Addison, tell 
the country the reason why. I imagine he must have been 
offered a double option, not in terms, it may be, but in sub- 
stance—either to acquiesce in the Committee or to step down 
to a lower rung in the Ministerial hierarchy and make room in 
the root-and-branch department for a more energetic wielder 
of the axe. Rapid though his rise has been, Sir Robert Horne 
is of the Under Secretary type, and accordingly he has chosen 
the less dignified alternative, which is precisely what most of 
his colleagues expected and desired him to do. With the aid 
of his “‘Geddes suzerain” he ought now to be able to hold Mr. 
Churchill at bay for the rest of the Parliament. 

* * * 


I observe that the Attorney-General, in his latest journalistic 
reappearance, makes the ingenuous acknowledgment (full of 
ironical interest to those who have followed his political ascent) 
that when the first Coalition was formed there were “a few 
murmurs.” There were indeed, and, as the Liberal lawyers 
of those days felt when they saw the chief Law offices snapped 
up by Tory interlopers, with painfully good reason. It is curious 
to recall that, even when the second Coalition was formed, Sir 
Gordon Hewart narrowly escaped being again left out owing 
to an out-of-date impression that he was still a faithful Asquithian. 


THE GREAT DELUSION 
A LL the newspapers have proclaimed the obvious 


in telling us how important are the issues 

facing the Supreme Council in Paris this week, 
But none, so far as we are aware, has commented on 
what is fundamentally more important than any of 
the particular issues—the fact that the meeting is a 
meeting of the Supreme Council. The Supreme Council 
is a body of usurpers. We are not, of course, in 
saying this, questioning the necessity for the Conference. 
It was, indeed, time and more than time to deal with 
the urgent problem of Upper Silesia, and in the present 
conditions there is no other means of dealing with it 
save through the Supreme Council. But that is exactly 
what we deplore. The position in which the Supreme 
Council stands to-day is a scandal and a menace to 
the peace of the world, and we could wish, though 
we do not dare to hope it, that this were its final 
appearance. 

In its origin the Supreme Council was respectable, 
and even, maybe, a necessary institution. It was 
possible to make out a strong case for it in the form in 
which it functioned during the Peace Conference in 
1919. But what is to be said of its later development 
in 1920 and 1921? We know the arguments of the 
apologists. One of them is to ask our admiration of 
the Supreme Council because it represents the principle 
of “diplomacy by conference,”’ so infinitely superior 
to the hole-and-corner methods of the past. But this 
is mere trifling, for it is evident that the advantages 
of this method are not exclusively confined to confer- 
ences of the Prime Ministers of victorious Powers, and 
that the Supreme Council is not the only alternative 
to the old secret diplomacy. The common argument 
for the Supreme Council, however, is that it is precisely 
the victorious Powers and nobody else who must con- 
tinue to enforce the execution of the Peace treaties. 
And, as almost everything that happens in the world 
can be regarded as connected with the Peace treaties, 
the Supreme Council becomes on this basis a very potent 
body. There is furthermore a doctrine—or a feeling— 
which has gradually crystallised in the public mind, 
that the entente between France and Britain is vital 
to the peace of Europe, and that its chief outward and 
visible expression is the Supreme Council. This vulgar 
error not only fortifies the usurpers’ authority, but 
helps continually to worsen their policy. In theory, 
therefore, the Supreme Council exists to carry out the 
will of the principal victorious nations (excluding the 
United States, which has since the break-up of the 
Peace Conference taken no hand in the game) on a 
basis of superior force, tempered by the frequent enun- 
ciation of high moral principles. It is a pseudo-inter- 
national body, naturally making against a true inter- 
nationalism, which clearly cannot be founded on vio- 
lence alone. And with all its plausibility it fails to 
achieve its purpose, because it has neither internal 
unity nor sufficient force at its command. 

Its weakness is only too apparent, when one examines 
its practical record. The present state of Europe 
and of Western Asia, indeed, is damning evidence 
of its failure. For two years it has lived less by solving 
difficulties than by creating them. It has been the 
battleground of conflicting interests and a hotbed of 
intrigues. Its decisions, on the rare occasions when 
it makes them, inspire no respect. Look at what it has 
“settled” in Germany, Russia, Poland, Austria. Or 
consider its handling of Turkey. The Treaty of Sévres 
was bad to begin with, animated as it was by a mixture 
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of ignorance, greed and vindictiveness. The Conference 
at San Remo consolidated and extended the original 
vices of the Treaty. Mr. Lloyd George, infatuated 
with Greece, presented M. Venizelos with an empire. 
Neither France nor Italy liked it, but, for reasons which 
we need not discuss, their opposition was overborne. 
From that time affairs in the Near East have gone from 
bad to worse. There has been perpetual fighting, on 
a large or a small scale; the Greeks have squandered 
blood and treasure in the vain attempt to secure their 
spoils ; all Turkey has been driven into an intransigent 
nationalism. The conflict has had its inevitable 
reactions on the Russian Bolsheviks, on the peoples 
in Western Asia and on the Mohammedans of India, 
who are supporting the Gandhi movement, not because 
they believe in non-co-operation, but because they are 
being persuaded easily enough that the British Govern- 
ment is heading an attack of Christianity upon Islam. 
Meanwhile, the three great European Powers are at 
daggers drawn in the Near East, each struggling 
to secure its own interests with as little regard 
as possible to those of its Allies or of the world 
at large. Here are concentrated all the faults of a 
body which is founded on brute force, which has no 
unity of purpose and no power to settle the strife 
which it has itself stirred up. The problem has again 
figured on the agenda in Paris this week, and it has 
been disposed of on the Micawber principle of waiting 
for something to turn up. The moment has not 
arrived for any attempt at mediation; the war is 
to continue, on the understanding that none of 
the Powers shall give assistance to either of the 
belligerents, though—by a benevolent afterthought— 
this prohibition is not to apply to private purveyors 
of munitions. Mr. Lloyd George still cherishes the 
belief, it seems, that the Greek armies will achieve a 
brilliant and final success, and, as if he had not already 
done sufficient harm, is not ashamed to proclaim his 
sympathy with them. Is there anything in all this 
lamentable business on which the Supreme Council 
can congratulate itself? We can see nothing but the 
bankruptcy of statesmanship. Whether the Greeks 
are right or the Turks, or whether both are in the 
wrong, the Supreme Council has proved itself a 
disastrous failure. 

But, it will be asked, what is the alternative to the 
Supreme Council? We do not pretend that it is 
practical politics instantly to hand over all its tasks 
to the League of Nations. It was much more nearly 
practical politics a year and a half ago. The Supreme 
Council could at that time very easily and with enormous 
advantage to mankind have committed hara-kiri, and 
allowed its statesmen to transfer their activities to 
the League. But the Governments had other designs. 
Fearing or despising the League, they paid it lip service, 
as they still do, while allowing it scope only in less 
important matters, and at the same time keeping a hold 
on it by manning its executive, the Council, with 
“safe” men. The result has been that, as Sir 
Maurice Hankey has put it, “.. . many of the first- 
class questions have by force of circumstances been 
dealt with by the Supreme Council rather than by the 
League of Nations. The Prime Ministers and Foreign 
Ministers have not been able to spare time to attend 
meetings of the League as well as of the Supreme 
Council, which has made a great drain on their time. 
Consequently, the meetings of the League, though 
attended by very distinguished men, have not .. . 
secured the presence of those who bear the highest 





responsibility.” We do not think the facts could 
have been stated more simply or more cynically than 
that! But suppose that the “ force of circumstances ” 
changed, and that the Prime Ministers were able presently 
to spare time to attend meetings of the League. 
Could the League then begin to supersede the Supreme 
Council? There are those, of course, who scout the 
question as absurd, on the ground that the League is 
a weak thing without authority. But why is the 
League weak? Because the Supreme Council has 
kept it so. If Mr. Lloyd George and M. Briand chose 
to sit on the Council of the League and treat it seriously, 
they could make it as powerful as they liked. Two 
further objections, however, will arise. It will be said, 
in the first place, that nothing would be altered by this 
save the name. Mr. Lloyd George and M. Briand and 
the lesser luminaries of the Supreme Council would 
pursue their old evil courses on the new body. The 
Council of the League is already the little stick of the 
victorious Powers; it would merely become the big stick 
with which they would continue to bludgeon their 
enemies. To that we reply that the League of Nations 
is fundamentally a different thing from the Supreme 
Council, that, for all its weakness, it has elements of 
strength which would prevent its becoming the sub- 
servient instrument of the Powers, and that the added 
prestige, which it would gain from the presence of the 
responsible statesmen, including, we might fairly hope, 
those of America, would enhance rather than diminish 
its power of resistance. The leopards might not change 
all their spots, but they might well become less leopardish 
in their new environment. 

But, if that be so, will it not give greater weight to 
the second objection, which is that it is utterly unreason- 
able to expect France and Britain to sacrifice their 
interests and fetter their freedom in this way? We 
do not believe that any legitimate interest would be 
sacrificed or any freedom fettered, except perhaps the 
freedom to do mischief. On the other hand, we might 
all secure through the League of Nations what the 
Supreme Council has none of, and what is vital to 
any stable settlement—moral force. M. Poincaré tells 
his countrymen that “une paix faite de concessions a 
"Allemagne . . . serait illusoire et trompeuse, et de la 
demi-guerre elle nous conduirait vite 4 la guerre tout 
entiére.”’ The prime necessity, he preaches, for France 
is the strengthening of the Entente Cordiale. The 
Morning Post from our side exhorts us “to support 
through thick and thin our Allies in the war, in order 
to secure a permanent peace.”” M. Poincaré and the 
Morning Post, and all those who lend an ear to them, 
are building castles in the air. The British people will 
certainly not strengthen the Entente Cordiale in the 
Poincaréan sense, or support their Allies through 
thick and thin in the Morning Post sense, and, if they 
did, the result would not be peace, but certain war. 
The real security of France lies not in leaning upon us 
for support against Germany, or in fostering Teuto- 
phobia in Warsaw or Prague, but in conciliating the 
Germans. If France were wise she would see her true 
interest in Europe in a strong League of Nations. 
And if the rest of us were wise, we should see 
our best hope of peace in Asia in a strong League 
of Nations. There is no greater delusion than to 
suppose that the League stands for Utopia, and the 
Supreme Council for political realities. We endure 
the incompetent tyranny of the Supreme Council 
not because we are realists, but because we are cowardly 
romantics. 
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THE IRISH TRUCE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


N the first days that followed the signing of the Truce 
all other feelings were swallowed up in sheer relief. 
j There were, indeed, stern Republicans who denounced 
the crowds outside the Mansion House for cheering General 
Macready, and bewailed the light-heartedness that kept 
bonfires blazing in every back street from dusk to dawn 
for the best part of a week. But the average Dubliner 
who relished as little the daylight ambushes of the I.R.A. 
as the midnight raids by Crown Forces, though he endured 
both with philosophic calm, did not see why he should 
dissemble his joy at their cessation, even were that cessation 
only temporary. So money was lavishly subscribed for 
tar-barrels, and householders, roused out of sleep in the 
small hours, found ample consolation in the fact that 
jubilant mobs with mouth organs had replaced patrols 
loosing wild blasts of rifle fire. 

Sinn Fein had not a monopoly of the Truce celebrations. 
In at least one Dublin suburb Unionists had their own 
bonfire, round which they sang loyalist airs as loudly as 
their neighbours chorussed treason songs. It is a tribute 
to the new spirit that this innovation produced no trouble. 
Peace was celebrated by all for its own sake, not as a triumph 
for a side. Sinn Fein flags, indeed, came out of hiding places 
which the Auxiliaries had failed to find to flutter by the 
hundred from windows and lamp posts, and enterprising 
shopkeepers hastened to dress their windows once more 
with the forbidden green, white and yellow. When patriotic 
tunes were last heard in public, ‘“‘ The Soldiers’ Song” was 
easily first favourite. It is noticeable that its aggressive 
rhythms are now less popular than the plaintive notes of 
the “‘ Lament for Kevin Barry,” the young medical student 
who was the first member of the Dublin I.R.A. to be hanged 
in Mountjoy, one whose death is said to have brought in 
1,500 recruits to the Dublin Brigade inside twenty-four 
hours. Sinn Fein can muster a goodly company of poets, 
but its real war-songs, as this verse shows, are not the work 
of its intellectuals : 

Shoot me like a soldier, 

Don’t hang me like a dog, 

For I fought to free old Ireland 

On that still September morn, 

All round that little bakery, 

Where we fought them hand to hand— 
Shoot me like a soldier, 

For I fought to free Ireland. 


The words may be doggerel, but the song is likely to prove 
as effective a piece of propaganda as “‘ God Save Ireland,” 
which for half a century has kept green the memory of 
the Manchester Martyrs. 

There has been no interference with popular demonstra- 
tions by Crown Forces. But those who imagined that the 
withdrawal of the Black and Tans meant the absence of 
control were swiftly disillusioned. Enthusiasts, who had 
seized the opportunity to hoist effigies of British Ministers, 
were waited upon by Republican patrols, and informed 
that, if the figures were not cut down at once, there would 
be serious trouble. Fortunately in Dublin it has not 
been necessary to exercise much pressure. Everyone 
makes it a point of honour to keep the agreement in spirit 
as well as in letter. The other day a couple of Auxiliaries 
got into a railway carriage packed with holiday-makers. 
A boy with a mouth organ could not resist the temptation 
and struck up “ The Felons of our Land.” “ Stop that, 
Paddy,” shouted the biggest of his companions. “ It isn’t 
fair. Remember the Truce.” More significant still, it 
is no longer possible to rob and loot with impunity by 
merely flourishing a revolver. Up till July 11th no one 
knew by whose orders these raids were undertaken, and 
the safest thing was to surrender at discretion. Circum- 
stances have now changed with a vengeance, as armed gangs 
are finding to their cost. Two enterprising gentlemen 


who had been clearing out the tills of laundries and branch 
post-offices were knocked down by passersby while endeav- 
ouring to escape with their booty, handed over to the police, 
and on being returned for trial were found guilty by a jury 
of civilians without leaving the box. The average Irishman 
is no more biassed in favour of lawlessness than the average 
man of any other race. His objection is not to law and 
order in themselves, or even to law and order as admin- 
istered by British agents, but to the policy of using the 
plea of their maintenance to discredit and destroy his 
national aspirations. For the first time since the Union 
the keeping of the peace has at last been made the business 
of the Irish people themselves. 


The Truce blew sky high the accepted official theory of 
revolt as a mere cover for the operations of a murder- 
gang. An army does not make compacts of this kind with 
bands of cut-throats, nor does it take it for granted that 
cut-throats will display as sensitive a regard for honour as 
the agreement demands from the I.R.A. Whatever may 
happen in the future it is obvious that there can be no return 
to the tactics of the last twelve months. This is a clear 
gain for all sides, and the fact that it is admitted to be a 
gain by both countries is the best guarantee against a recur- 
rence of the catastrophe from which we have emerged. 

One meets, of course, people who do not disguise their 
desire to thrust us once more into the old vicious circle. 
On the side of Sinn Fein there are fire-eaters who pine for 
a fight to a finish, and whisper behind their hands that De 
Valera is letting down the Republican cause. Most, though 
not all, of these fire-eaters are Sinn Feiners who managed 
to keep well behind the fighting line and left others to 
practise the violence which they preached. It would be 
wrong to regard these people as a negligible factor, but 
more real danger is to be apprehended from extremists on 
the side of the Crown. The professional militarist who 
pinned his faith to a knock-out blow has learned nothing 
from his failure, after a year of effort with all the odds in 
his favour, to deliver that blow. In alliance with a number 
of Irish officials of his own way of thinking he is employing 
the methods that proved so successful in the pre-war Carson 
conspiracy to make the task of the peace-makers impossible. 
It is notorious that, in defiance of discipline, copies of secret 
records have been placed at the disposal of critics of the 
Government. The refusal to release Commandant M‘Keon 
was another move in the game ; and if the friction over the 
status of I.R.A. liaison officers in the martial law area did 
not arise from this cause, it has been sedulously kept alive 
by the malcontents. 


It is pleasant to record that, as the Irish Bulletin itself 
admits, the responsible heads of the British Army and 
Constabulary are acting strictly in accordance with the 
terms of the compact, and regimental! officers and men, who 
never concealed their dislike of the work they were called 
upon to do in Ireland, openly rejoice over the new conditions 
created by the Truce. The attitude of the Auxiliaries is 
even more surprising. On the day hostilities ceased the 
once-dreaded lorries were placarded in several towns with 
the inscription “ Peace, glorious Peace,” and detachments 
from the I.R.A. flying columns returning to their homes 
were punctiliously saluted by their old opponents. 

Outsiders took it for granted, and not a few Irishmen 
shared the view, that it would be more difficult to keep 
the scattered members of the I.R.A. in hand than to maintain 
discipline amongst regularly constituted forces. A cam- 
paign of ambushes and flying raids, conducted by small 
bands operating with a minimum of central control, imposes 
a severe strain even upon veteran troops. With raw levies, 
composed largely of boys in their teens who know they 
are fighting with ropes round their necks, it might well 
seem impossible to prevent demoralisation. Yet a month 
has now elapsed since the guerrilla bands returned to civil 
life, and so far the Castle has not reported a single untoward 
incident. Instead of requiring discipline these supposed 
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fire-eaters have been steadily disciplining their neighbours, 
not always, it may be said, wholly to their liking. 

It was a bold stroke on the part of the Government to 
accept the co-operation of I.R.A. liaison officers, and like 
most bold strokes in Irish affairs it has achieved the happiest 
results. These officers have shown not merely zeal in their 
new duties, but a genuine anxiety to minimise differences 
and smooth away friction. It was by their orders and under 
their supervision that the civilian population was mustered 
to remove the barricades and fill in the trenches which 
for months have made road travel over the greater part 
of Ireland the riskiest of adventures. To prevent drinking 
they have enforced new and more drastic closing-hours 
on public-houses in certain areas, under penalty of a £50 
fine. This regulation was objected to by the British 
authorities, who wished to grant more favourable terms, 
but the I.R.A. carried their point by making it clear that 
the order was intended as a safeguard against a breach 
of the Truce. 

Liaison officers use the Volunteers as peace patrols, 
and on occasion employ them to do the work of the official 
police. Soldiers on leave in Dublin, who took it into their 
heads to hold up and search civilians, were themselves 
rounded up by Sinn Fein patrols, marched to the nearest 
military barracks, and are now in Mountjoy Prison. A 
cardsharper who had been fleecing innocents in railway 
trains was found by the police a few days ago tied to the 
railings of a chapel near Cork, with a list of the charges 
against him pinned on his coat. It is stated on good authority 
that one of the first acts of the I.R.A. after the Truce 
was to inform Dublin Castle that, with its permission, they 
would deal drastically with the bands of armed robbers 
who were raiding banks and post-offices. What reply 
was returned by the Castle has not been disclosed, but it 
is significant that these attacks have rapidly diminished, 
and information has come into the possession of the police 
which has enabled them to make a number of sensational 
arrests. 

Some extracts from a report by the Liaison Officer 
for the Ulster counties are of interest as showing what is 
being done. 


I called on the different military and police officers, and without 
exception I have been treated courteously, and any complaints 
made by me have been promptly attended to. 

At Derrylin, Co. Cavan, shots were fired from a R.I.C. lorry over 
the heads of the congregation coming from Mass. I supplied the 
names to the Co. Inspector. 

In Co. Monaghan all is quiet, except that the notorious robber 
gang from Drum, to which I referred before, are still active in house- 
breaking and looting. . . . I have reported this matter to the police, 
but as the gang are still as active as ever, I am arranging protective 
measures for our people. 

In some districts money is being collected in the name of the 
LR.A. Such collections for the period of the Truce are unauthorised. 
The public should, where possible, supply me with the name of such 
collector, and suitable action will be taken. 


_ The eagerness of the Irish people to maintain the Truce 
is the best omen for the success of the peace negotiations. 


THE DECAY OF COMPETITION 
_"s commonest defence of the present industrial 


system against “ visionary” schemes for a new 

social order is the assertion that it “ works.” 
Whatever may be its defects, it is urged, from the stand- 
points of justice or idealism, it does certainly “ turn out the 
goods” and provides both for an ever-increasing production 
and for a widespread distribution of commodities. The 
Joint Committee on the Cost of Living, which was appointed 
more than a year ago by the industrial, political and co- 
Operative wings of the Labour movement, devotes the 
greater part of its newly issued Final Report* to a detailed 
criticism of both these assumptions. It has placed a liberal 


* Final Report on the Cost of Living. Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. 
(Paper) and 4s. 6d. (cloth). 





interpretation upon its terms of reference, and, instead of 
contenting itself with a mere analysis of present-day factors 
in the cost of living, it has made its enquiry the starting- 
point for a general assault upon “ capitalism.” In its 
earlier reports on “ Money and Prices,” “ Wages and 
Prices,” and “ Taxation and the Cost of Living,” the Com- 
mittee had already covered a good deal of the ground 
allotted to it, dealing especially with the factors of inter- 
national policy which have done so much to make the 
recovery of trade impossible. In this Final Report, the 
Committee examines the available facts about the conduct 
of industry at home, and bases on these facts its conclusion 
that private industry is to a large extent inefficiently 
conducted, and that the prevalence of combination among 
manufacturers and traders has resulted in a widespread 
holding up of prices at the consumers’ expense. 

The evidence presented on these points is drawn largely 
from official sources—from the reports of the numerous 
sub-committees appointed to investigate particular indus- 
tries either under the Central Committe on Trusts or under 
the machinery established by the Profiteering Acts. Some 
of this material has already received publicity in the Press, 
but most of the long series of reports issued during the 
past two years have attracted hardly any public attention, 
and the cumulative effect of the digest here presented is 
certainly remarkable. The yield of the munitions levy 
and the Excess Profits Duty for the five years up to 1921 
amounted to £1,829,000,000. The rate of tax during this 
period varied between 80 per cent. and 40 per cent., but 
the Committee takes it as representing an aggregate of 
actual profits made of certainly not less than £2,250,000,000 
above the pre-war standard. Owing, moreover, to the 
method of calculating the standard, the amount of pre-war 
profits was considerably exaggerated, so that, even apart 
from the colossal evasions to which the tax was subject, 
the real excess of the last five years is considerably greater 
than the figures given. The Committee’s object is to 
explain to some extent how these vast profits were made, 
and to point out that the methods of squeezing the consumer 
which either existed during the war or have been devised 
since 1914, represent a continuing power in the hands of 
the huge combines that control the greater part of industry 
to-day. 

It is not, of course, suggested that traders or manu- 
facturers, by any form of combination, can make as good 
a thing out of the bad trading conditions of to-day as 
they made out of the artificial prosperity of the last five 
years. Naturally, profits have fallen with the slump in 
trade. It is contended, however, that the close com- 
binations which now regulate prices, and frequently restrict 
output, in many vital industries, are in a position to squeeze 
out of the consumer, not indeed more than he is able to 
pay, but the last halfpenny he can afford. It has often 
been observed that the fall in wholesale prices which, 
according to the Statist index number, began in May, 
1920, was not reflected in a fall in retail prices or in the 
cost of living until December, 1920. The cessation of 
subsidies and controls over certain commodities had, 
doubtless, a certain counteracting effect, but there can 
be no reasonable doubt that prices were being artificially 
held up during these seven months at the retail stage, 
as they had been held up at the wholesale stage for some 
time before. The increase in unemployment, as the Com- 
mittee points out, began at the same time as the fall in 
wholesale prices, and was immensely accentuated when 
retail prices were at length affected. 

We have to realise that we no longer live under a com- 
petitive system of industry, that is, a system in which 
competition is seriously treated as the main incentive to 
efficiency. Competition survives, but, for the most part, 
it is now allowed to operate only within discreetly regulated 
limits, Consequently, the economic theory that the con- 
sumer was assured by competition of the almost immediate 

benefit of any change which would allow the manufacturer 
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or trader to sell more cheaply no longer holds good at 
any stage of the process of production and distribution. 
Apart from the exceptional opportunities for profiteering 
which the war presented, organisation among employers 
now enables them to hold up prices at the consumer's 
expense in many cases in which the free operation of com- 
petitive factors would cause them to fall. Even the 
“consumer’s strike,” where it is practicable, is not an 
effective weapon, for, controlling output as well as prices 
through their combines, the manufacturers may prefer to 
dispose of a smaller output at a higher price, and thus to 
throw the burden of restricted demand—at the cost of 
depressing it still further—upon their employees in the 
form of unemployment or short time. 

That this power is a limited power does not make it the less 
dangerous. An artificial holding up of prices may easily 
produce at a subsequent stage a worse crash, which will 
immediately react upon the workers in further unemploy- 
ment, but will by no means necessarily destroy those whose 
policy has brought it about. Such manipulations of prices, 
and such artificial deepening of industrial depressions, 
weakens the power of the workers far more than of the 
employers, and enables big reductions in wages to be 
effected, usually without serious resistance. It may drive 
some firms into bankruptcy or into “tight places” from 
which they can only escape by the acceptance of outside 
financial control, but this is far more likely to happen 
to the “ small men ” than to the big firms which are domin- 
ant in the combines controlling economic policy. 

All this and much more stands out plainly in the Report 
of the Joint Committee. It is made clear that, in removing 
the war-time “ shackles ” from industry, we have not really 
stepped back into the economic conditions of 1914, but 
forward into a new period of capitalist concentration of 
power. Marx may have been wrong when he prophesied 
(if he ever did) the disappearance of the small employer, 
but it is certainly true that the control over policy of the 
small or middle-sized employer, or, indeed, of any single 
employer save the very largest, is gone past recall. The 
facts about capitalist concentration, monopoly and profiteer- 
ing which the Labour Committee has collected, or repro- 
duced from other sources, are startling enough, but very 
often they stop short just at the point at which they promise 
to become interesting. Nor is the reason far to seek. In 
almost all cases the information collected by the Govern- 
ment Committees was gathered in face of determined 
resistance to its disclosure by the firms and associations 
concerned, It was again and again represented that the 
publication of any intelligible information about the 
financial position of firms would be disastrous to their 
commercial prospects, and the right of the Committees to 
require information was constantly questioned and denied. 
If the Board of Trade had been sincerely anxious to push 
the enquiries, doubtless far more information could have 
been elicited, but the Government seems to have regarded 
the Profiteering Acts merely as a sop to public opinion, 
and to have been desirous, as a rule, of restricting their 
operation within the narrowest limits. 

The information actually available, therefore, serves 
rather to whet than to satisfy the curiosity of those who 
study it, and the Labour Joint Committee, some of whose 
members had considerable experience of the actual working 
of the Profiteering Acts, makes a very strong point of its 
demand for far greater publicity in industry, especially 
with regard to big firms or combines which approach the 
position of monopolists and are able to fix prices or to 
regulate output. If the facts actually disclosed by the 
Committee on Trusts and the Central Profiteering Com- 
mittee are at all typical, the result of a wider measure 
of publicity should certainly be to rule out of court all 
arguments based on the older economic theories applicable 
to a competitive system. Whatever may have been true 
in the past, there are very few industries to-day in which 
competition assures the consumer the chance of purchasing 





at the lowest price the manufacturer could profitably sell 
at, or in which deliberate restriction of output may not be 
employed as a means of holding prices up. 

The constructive proposals which follow the criticism of 
capitalist production in the Committee’s Report proceed, 
for the most part, along orthodox lines of Labour policy. 
The Committee appears, by implication at least, to take 
the view that “ trust-busting”’ is a useless expenditure of 
energy, and that the facts of combination, price-fixing and 
restriction of output must be accepted so long as “ private 
enterprise” is allowed to remain the predominant form of 
industrial organisation. It looks forward, therefore, to a 
rapid transformation—beginning with the public ownership 
of the vital industries, such as mining, transport and elec- 
tricity supply, and proceeding to a steady invasion by the 
State of the control of other staple industries by super- 
vision and limitation of profits, by the assumption of 
** merchanting ” functions by the State itself, on the model 
of the war-time supply departments, and by the com- 
pulsory application to all large concerns of costing systems 
and approved public audits. The examination of the 
factors regulating prices to-day thus leads up in this Final 
Report to a re-statement of the main principles of Labour 
policy in the economic sphere. 

The indictment of capitalism which this Report contains 
is obviously not complete, but the body of evidence pre- 
sented is imposing, and constitutes at the least a direct 
challenge to more exhaustive enquiry. The picture pre- 
sented is one of a system of capitalist organisation, con- 
centrated far more powerfully than ever before upon the 
maintenance of prices, the restriction of output, and the 
ruthless exploitation of the consumer. So far its substantial 
accuracy will hardly be questioned by anyone who has 
been in touch with recent developments in this sphere. 
There is no doubt that combination among manufacturers 
and traders has immensely increased, and that, in the 
abstract, the strength of capitalist organisation is far 
greater than ever before. The paradox of the position is 
that this greater abstract strength is perfectly compatible 
with greater actual weakness. For the purpose of main- 
taining prices, or of reducing wages, British capitalism 
is far stronger than it has ever been, but it is faced with 
a situation, in the collapse of its foreign markets, which 
menaces its stability. It is, indeed, strong against the 
workers largely because of its own weakness ; for its strength 
against Labour grows with unemployment, which is born 
of the trade decline. Accordingly, it appears to be deter- 
mined to use its relative strength at home in desperate 
attempts to win back lost markets by cutting wages and 
lowering prices to the foreign purchasers, while keeping 
them high in the market which it effectively controls. 

Those who seek in the Joint Committee’s Report an easy 
short cut to a fall in the cost of living, combined with 
a maintenance of purchasing power and production, will 
not find it. There is no such cut. But those who go to 
it for a clear statement of a vital part of Labour's case 
against capitalism, and of the leading economic measures 
included in the Labour policy, will find on both points a 
case not easy to meet, 


LETTERS FROM THE POTOMAC 


ITT. 
WasuincTon, July. 

OR the English reader just now, I fancy, there is 
HK only one good American political subject—the 
“ reaction ” (as we all say over here) of the Ameri- 

can public to the scheme of the Washington Conference. 
It has, of course, provided abundant, and not seldom 
interesting, copy. And no one, who is able to contrast 
the Washington of Wilson with the Washington of Harding, 
could fail to note that the project has helped towards a 
return of the old national spirit of confidence—needed badly 
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enough, I can assure you, in the presence of the industrial 

slump, the unemployment returns, the puzzlement and 
imism accompanying the Tariff Bill, and such atrocious 

seandals as that of the Shipping Board and the present 
ition of the merchant marine. 

Needless to say, the general interest in, and optimism 
about, the Conference is not founded upon any great amount 
of knowledge as to what the Conference is to be and to do. 
The average American, I imagine, is happy about it chiefly 
on three grounds. First, the President’s invitation gives 
promise of the United States once again having a say in 
the affairs of the larger world, without being committed 
to the unknown dangers of Versailles; secondly, Disarm- 
ament has become a decidedly popular cry, and the good 
citizen likes to feel that a conference might provide some 
means of escape from his appalling burden of taxation ; 
thirdly, it is pretty certain that the business world, which 
after all is nearly all America, is more than a little scared 
over the Japanese question—scared, I mean, in a fashion 
quite different from that so assiduously cultivated by Mr. 
Hearst’s newspapers. American manufacturing and com- 
mercial concerns, for all the resuscitated sentiment of 
“ America first and America only,” which has been the 
cry since the Republicans returned to power, want no more 
wars. They are beginning to understand, among other 
things, what the Far Eastern market ought to be for America. 
And after all, they think, it may be more than merely just 
worth while to talk things over with Britain and Japan 
in the happy security of the American capital. 

It would be misleading, however, to imply that those 
many Americans, who are serious, and genuinely realistic, 
about Anglo-American understanding and world co-oper- 
ation, are particularly happy over the way in which the 
Conference business has shaped itself so far. In March, 
when the Harding Administration came in, neither the White 
House nor the State Department had any policy at all 
on naval disarmament or the Pacific. The new Secretary 
of State and Mr. Hoover knew what they themselves wanted 
as to the Treaty of Versailles—and, as all the world knows 
by now, what they wanted had no particular relation to 
the majority feeling in Congress and throughout the country. 
As to an alternative, and particularly as to any fresh 
initiative, the President and his Cabinet were all alike in 
the dark. In the Senate Mr. Borah, of Idaho, was fighting 
an almost lone hand for the reduction of armaments. His 
resolution on the subject had been blanketed in the last 
Congress. There was no popular movement discernible. 
No Republican newspaper anywhere was giving the Pre- 
sident a lead. Early in the year, it is true, one New York 
daily seized the opportunity that was not visible to its 
contem poraries and went all out for Disarmament. But 
this was the New York World, a paper not only on the 
Democratic side, but more closely identified than any other 
metropolitan journal with the pure Wilson policy. Con- 
sequently, although the World obtained an immediate 
and gratifying popular response, it could not expect to 
make any direct appeal to the President and his advisers. 
Mr. Harding himself began by being conspicuously un- 
friendly towards the Senator’s proposal for a naval holiday. 
There seemed, indeed, to be little enough in the agitation 
(with the great naval appropriation going through Congress ) 
when, a month or so before Mr. Harding came out with 
his invitation, everybody realised that public sentiment 
had been moving fast and that something spectacular was 
about to be done. The Washington newspaper men were 
for the most part concerned with the tactics of the invitation ; 
but, of course, it was the strategy that mattered, and the 
main question of strategy was concerned with the scope 
of the Conference. It is perfectly well understood that 
the people who are genuinely anxious for the starting of a 
constructive, international programme were hoping for 
a limited Conference—a meeting, that is, strictly for Pacific 
and naval business, confined to Britain and America, Japan 
and China. They disliked the alternative of a general 


conference. The power behind the Republican Adminis- 
tration is not the popular power; it is the money power. 
And there seemed only too much reason to believe that 
Mr. Harding could be steered towards the scheme of a general 
palaver, by means of which the indefinite shelving of the 
main question might be secured. There is no need to point 
out in what ways these fears have been reinforced, and how 
they are encouraged by the easy and confident talk of an 
entirely open conference. The American Press, two years 
ago, was terrifically excited over the question of secrecy in 
Paris, and the one result of the controversy which raged 
at that time would appear to be that the newspapers in- 
dulge in unlimited rejoicings over the prospect of the repre- 
sentatives of a dozen Governments gathered together in 
Washington and talking without concealment to the whole 
world. It seems, on the top of our recent experiences, 
a sufficiently unreal outlook. 

But what, it may well be asked, of the American feeling 
towards England in this new turn of affairs? Well, there 
is a vast deal to be said on that topic, which I will not on 
the present occasion attempt to say. But I will say a 
word on two particular matters. First, over here it goes 
practically without saying that unless the Irish negotia- 
tions turn out well, unless peace is made with Ireland, the 
British Prime Minister and his colleagues may just as well 
spare their time and trouble. For them in such circum- 
stances to betake themselves to Washington would be futile. 
Nothing could come of the enterprise. Mr. Hearst would 
be, beyond all doubt, the voice of the vast majority. We 
should have to put away for an indefinite period all thought 
of any co-operation between England and America—for 
peace in the Pacific, or for any other purpose of moment 
to the world. And, secondly, before November something 
will need to be done to assist the American Press and public 
in the matter of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. They do 
not understand the position; they are puzzled by the 
attitude of the Lloyd George Government in relation to 
the Dominion Premiers, and they are inclined to be in- 
furiated by the trick, to them inexplicable, which enabled 
the Imperial Government to evade at midsummer what 
looked like an urgent issue. The immense preponderance 
of these two questions, by the way, has a very particular 
bearing upon the choice of the British plenipotentiaries. It 
will not do for the British public to assume that the reputa- 
tion of England is necessarily safe for the American people, 
simply because the men in charge of the delegation are the 
Cabinet Ministers who have a prescriptive right to be there. 

There is yet another matter which, in this connection, 
is of no small importance. I wish it were possible to make 
prominent men in England understand that they do all 
kinds of mischief with America every time they talk for 
publication in certain ways—ways which, if difficult to 
define, are easy enough to illustrate. It is quite astonishing 
how often, during this summer, an official spokesman of 
Britain has contrived to put his foot in it. Mr. Churchill 
is a master at this; but Lord Curzon on occasion can run 
him close. And I particularly regret that General Smuts 
should have been a recent and a rather shocking offender. 
What, I wonder, can have induced him, at the beginning 
of the Conference of Premiers, to fall into the stupidity of 
saying that the Dominions look upon the United States as 
the eldest of their number, and as “ the relation with whom 
we most closely agree and with whom we can most cordially 
work,” and to add the query whether “ a wise policy after 
the great events through which we have recently passed 
might not repair the effects of that great historic error” 
(of 1776)? If one could make the average politician in 
England understand what is wrong with this kind of thing, 
one would have done something quite valuable in the 
delicate business of international interpretation. But, 
bad as it is in an Englishman, it is still more serious coming 
from a statesman holding the unique position of General 
Smuts. If he could have observed the effect of his utter- 
ance, not upon the enemies of England, but upon the 
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ordinary kind of citizen, who not only has no illwill towards 
our nation, but would confess to a very considerable admir- 
ation for General Smuts himself, I think he would have 
been quite a little distressed. I have no theories or guesses 
about the Washington event projected for November 11th. 
But one thing at least may be dogmatically affirmed about 
it. The chances of its marking a genuine advance towards 
co-operation between the British Commonwealth and the 
United States will be considerably enhanced at the outset, 
if every writer and speaker on the British side starts from 
the absolutely plain recognition that modern America is 
not a lost dominion, is not “ Anglo-Saxon,” but is a unique 
“foreign Power”—not at present convinced that she 
wants to be very closely concerned with England. 


IN PRAISE OF OLD FOGIES 


OME men are born old fogies. All men, with luck, 
become old fogies. To be sixty years old and not 
yet to be an old fogey is an experience as tragic 

as it is unusual. It is to have lost the last of one’s ideals— 
the ideal that lingers round the memory of one’s youth. 
Those were days when ideals were something like ideals. 
Either the world was perfect already—a fairly common 
state of things in the nineteenth century—or it was a place 
that the young men were about to make perfect in the 
turning of a wrist. In either case, we who are no longer 
in our teens are bound to look back on it with sentimental 
regret in this season of inextricable mess and muddle. 
On the whole, the happier sort of men are those who look 
back on their youth as on a paradise, and who believe that 
since then things have been going to the dogs. It is 
pleasant to think that one has once been in heaven. It 
is all the more pleasant if other people can no longer get 
in. Every man likes to think of himself as one of the 
chosen few. He himself may not stand on any great 
height, but at least he is high enough to look down on 
the mass of his fellows. The Pharisee, the highbrow, and 
the old fogey are all alike in this; they enjoy every inch 
of their superiority over the common regiment of mankind. 
The old fogey is a man who may not have graduated either 
in the school of righteousness or in the school of learning, 
but who has graduated in the school of years. He 
despises men who are not as old as himself, just as the 
pedant despises men who are not as learned as himself. 
If it is right to despise human beings at all, it is on the 
whole more legitimate to despise them for being young than for 
being ignorant of the works of some minor Jacobean poet. 
For to despise a man on account of his youth is at least to take 
an optimistic view and to hold out the hope that wisdom 
comes with grey hairs, but to despise a man on account 
of his ignorance of trivial learning is to invite him to qualify 
as a “ bookful blockhead” instead of in wisdom. By a 
curious paradox, to denounce youth is to pay a tribute 
to youth. Old fogies, who condemn the young men of 
to-day, do so not because they look back on their own 
youth with shame, but because they look back on it with 
enthusiasm. The old fogey is the old man who has remained 
young enough to regard the young men of to-day as rivals 
and to judge them by the same standards by which he 
judges himself. He sees their faults as Oxford sees the 
faults of Cambridge, and vice versa—as Eton and Harrow 
see each other’s faults. He holds fast to his own code, 
and he finds men who have different codes rather dis- 
gusting. He feels that he himself is at the centre of a 
perfect circle, and that all other circles are challenges to 
it. He backs his own youth against every challenge, as 
he backs his own school or his own county against every 
challenge. He is a happy egoist, who believes that the 
sun first shone over his cradle and the moon on his under- 
graduate wit. 

One of the things that destroy the value of the comments 
of old fogies is their habit of comparing their own youth 


with the youth of a quite different sort of person to-day. 
The old fogey who spent his youth at night clubs and has 
long since retired into respectability, may even persuade 
himself that the world has grown better because he no 
longer mixes with the night-club sort of human being. 
The old fogey, on the other hand, who passed his youth 
in respectable circles and compares it with the youth of 
to-day that figures in cocaine and divorce-court scandals, 
is led inevitably to the conclusion that the world has gone 
to the devil. This is the old fogey who enjoys himself 
the more thoroughly of the two. He has all the luxury of 
feeling better than his neighbours and all the excitement 
of living on the outskirts of a wicked world. This suggests 
that the criticisms of youth by age are for the most part 
entirely valueless as criticisms. They are merely irrelevant 
remarks that afford other people a fair amount of malicious 
amusement. We doubt if one person in ten who reads 
the denunciations of the modern young man in the Times 
treats them as anything but a joke. They certainly ought 
not to do so. But, having decided to take them as a joke, 
we confess we are more amused by the old fogies who hit 
out at the youth of to-day than by the old fogies who 
stroke them like the family cat. The cross old fogies at 
least remind us that there is a tradition and that yesterday 
was as real as to-day. The benign old fogies sacrifice the 
romance of yesterday at the altar of the self-satisfaction 
of young men who are sufficiently well pleased with them- 
selves as it is. Youth, on the whole, pays little attention 
to either of them. It goes its own way in the certain know- 
ledge that at least the way of its fathers was wrong. It 
instinctively takes a different direction in the hope of 
striking some short cut out of the wilderness. It is said 
that youth has always done this, but we fancy there are 
some generations in which it does it more thoroughly than 
in others. It can hardly be doubted that the change was 
exceptionally vast between the time of the youth who made 
Cromwell the dictator of England and that of the youth 
who flocked into the theatres to welcome the Restoration 
comedies. It was a right-about-face from stoicism to 
epicureanism. Some comparable change has possibly taken 
place between the nineteenth century and ours. The 
philosophy of duty was often the cant of duty in Victorian 
days, but, whatever it was, it has given way in multitudes 
of homes to the philosophy of the good time. Victorian 
England pullulated imperatives ; it laid such emphasis on 
duty that it made duty hateful. To-day, the emphasis is 
laid on experience. Youth is puzzled as to what its duties 
may be, but it is clamorous about its rights. The Churches 
and the conventions each were in the reign of Victoria 
lavish of imperatives that were then treated with a respect 
they no longer receive. The tall hat, stiff and shining, 
was a fitting symbol of the Victorian sense of duty. It 
frowned on eccentricity and experiment. It turned duty 
into a solemn ritual—a Sabbath show. The men who 
wore tall hats believed that men had only to go on wearing 
tall hats, and to behave accordingly, in order to make the 
world as perfect as it need be. But the revolt against 
the top-hat, when it came, was not a revolt against virtue. 
It was a revolt against the solemn humbug of virtue— 
against a formalism that accepted the tall hat as a sufficient 
substitute for a halo. Within a generation respectability 
sank in England from the position of a major virtue into 
a minor vice. It is now used mainly as a term of reproach. 
Young men escaped with a wrench from a world in which 
you could purchase virtue at a hatter’s. They sent most 
of the Victorian imperatives to the old clothes shop, and 
went out, like the prince in a fairy-tale, in search of 
experience. 

It would be ridiculous, however, to imagine that the 
reign of Queen Victoria was an era of nothing but tall 
hats and their counterparts in brick factory chimneys. 
It was an age not only of acquiescence but of revolt, and 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Kingsley, Arnold and Morris all attempted 
to lead the youth of the time in a secession from the big 
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towns to the City of God. At the same time, even in the 
revolts of those days, there was reverence. The critics of 
the times were critical in the veices of clergymen. They 
were as ethical as the men they criticised. They were 
still of the Stoical school. They were not, apart from a 
few wsthetes, romantics who believed in experience for 
experience’ sake. Even Stevenson, in preaching his gospel 
of happiness, preached it as a duty, and spoke of happiness 
as his “ task.” The images of duty, reverence and fidelity 
were still unassailed in any wide circles of thought. It 
might be said that the writ of Moses still ran in nineteenth- 
century England. It can hardly be said to run in twentieth- 
century England. Moses and the lights have gone out. 
The young men walk by new lights and, it may be, better 
lights, but at least they are different lights. They have 
turned to experiment from the study of the great models 
both in ethics and art, and it is to be feared that most of 
their experiments do not come to much. They know 
that at least their fathers and their grandfathers were 
wrong, and they shrink from the boredom of committing 
the same old errors. Even in error we demand novelty. 
Hence the plunge from formalism into chaos, from the 
Academy into Cubism—from the presence of a bearded 
God into the presence of a bearded Bolshevik. It is no 
wonder the old fogey is alarmed for his grandchildren. 
He grew up in a world that seemed on the point of being 
finally tamed and fenced in—a world made safe for the 
comfortable. And now he sees young men and women 
breaking down the fences and insisting on going beyond 
the boundaries that he had settled once for ever. He is 
as nervous as a hen with a brood of ducklings that take 
to the water. And it is possible that his nervousness has 
as little cause. If he is wise he will reflect that the young 
only pull down fences in order to set them up again some- 
where else. They no more than their fathers can do without 
imperatives, and they, too, will become old fogies in their 
time. The war showed that the young were not degenerate 
in courage, as they had been accused of being, and it seems 
likely enough that most of the other virtues have survived 
the changes in religion and ethics, and that cruelty and 
meanness are hated to-day at least as generously as they 
were hated in the reign of Victoria. All we can be sure of 
is that times have changed. If we cannot be certain they 
have improved, neither can we be certain that they have 
changed for the worse. To balance the losses and gains is 
a task for a bookkeeper, and the great bookkeeper in 
these matters is prejudice. Some authorities speak as 
though manners had gone to the devil, so that a clergyman’s 
daughter to-day will address her father as “ Old Bean.” 
But there have always been clergymen’s daughters capable 
of imbecilities, and we doubt if this particular sort is com- 
moner in England then ever. The truth is, there is more 
of the charity and equality between youth and age than 
there was a hundred years ago, and, if there is less 
authority, there is more liking. 

We sympathise with the old fogey, however, who resents 
everything he regards as an outrage on the ideal of good 
manners. He himself was brought up in a strict ritual of 
good manners, and he is alarmed lest, without the ritual, 
the spirit itself will perish. He longs to see youths accept- 
ing the discipline of the old courtesy—which is largely a 
of his memory. He was brought up in a world 
in which human beings were kept in their places—women, 
children, and the working-classes—and to him the sense 
of one’s place is of the essence of courtesy. There is no 
denying that this sense of one’s place has weakened— 
and a very good thing, too. But is there less courtesy in 
the world on that account? We see no evidence of it. 
The world, so far as we can discover, is still full of rather 
nice people, and we doubt whether the proportion of rude, 
idiotic, slangy, ignorant persons is greater than it was 
in the reign of Victoria. The tragedy of the world is that 
it still remains very much the same: even the old fogies 
have survived. Even the theory of the right to a good 


time has not swept it far into ruin, for it has been accom- 
panied by the theory of the right of everybody else to a 
good time. Old fogies, we fancy, are talking the com- 
monest sense when they warn youth that a good time is 
not to be had by playing the fool. But if they wish to 
impress youth, they must not pull such long faces over 
the fact that undergraduates have given up the dangerous 
game of cricket for the soul-destroying and effeminate game 
of lawn tennis. On the other hand, if they did not pull 
long faces over things like this, they would not be old 
fogies. And the world cannot get on without its old fogies. 
Youth might begin to release its hold on its ideals, if it 
did not see how droll a figure a human being who has lost 
the ideals of his youth inevitably becomes. 


THE GATEWAY TO HEALTH 


FTER two more months in North America and a 
number of miles travelled which seem incredible 
in retrospect, I return to find my article on North 

American teeth, and a remarkably interesting correspondence 
following it, in Tae New Statesman. Upon these letters 
one must try to comment, but certainly the most useful 
thing I can do in the first place is to draw attention to 
another dental item which I find on my desk and which is of 
very great interest and value, even if, at times, it reminds 
one of the Scotsman’s description of haggis as “fine, 
confused feeding.” 

This is a volume* which does not duplicate anything to 
be had elsewhere and which is almost an encyclopedia on 
our subject. Its enthusiastic editor, Mr. Charles E. Hecht, 
to whose energy and judgment we owe it, should be publicly 
thanked for a very great and urgently needed public service. 
Personally, having a sweet tooth—such as I believe to be 
normal and physiologically significant amongst animals, child- 
ren and adult non-drinkers and non-smokers generally—and 
remembering that the saliva and the pancreatic juice 
contain ferments specifically adapted to turn starch into 
sugar, and that the blood always contains sugar as a normal 
ingredient and the indispensable fuel of the muscles, includ- 
ing the heart, personally, I say, I never feel quite comfort- 
able when the Food Education Society talks so severely 
about carbo-hydrates; but that Society, of which Mr. 
Hecht is Honorary Secretary, has done and is doing invaluable 
work to lighten the extreme dietetic darkness of our people, 
and its recent Conference on the prevention of diseases of 
the teeth was most valuable, as the easily read and most 
instructive report included in the present volume will show. 
This compilation of over four hundred pages has been 
provided with an excellent and exhaustive index, and 
within its covers are contained the views and findings of, 
I think, all the workers and observers who are now con- 
tributing to this subject in this country. Undoubtedly we 
have not yet probed the depths of this matter, and our 
generalisations, one and all, seem fated to meet some one 
or other definite instance which makes them look ridiculous, 
but we are on the way to the truth, and we know enough 
already to enable us to transform the present condition of 
our teeth. 

That condition is at least as bad as Dr. Harry Campbell 
described it in his paper from which I quoted. I have now 
seen enough of Canada to include that great country with 
the United States as showing teeth incomparably superior 
to ours, which are admitted by serious students generally 
to be the worst in the world. “ Physician,” who finds 
me “amusing” when I state that Americans have good 
teeth, is too easily amused, and when he quotes from an 
American lady who says: “ Everyone here is being advised 
to have his or her teeth removed for pyorrhcea,” he is too 
easily persuaded. The statement he quotes is a preposterous 

* The Gateway to Health: Prevention of Diseases of the Teeth. 
Edited by Charles E. Hecht, M.A., published for the Food Education 
Society by the St. Catherine Press, Stamford Street, S.E., 1921. 
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exaggeration. Lest some question of prejudice about the 
United States be involved, let me quote Dr. J. G. Adami, 
F.R.S., formerly of Montreal, now Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Liverpool, who says, of what he saw when he 
came here in 1915: 


In wandering through London streets and English towns and 
villages, a profound impression was made upon me by the extra- 
ordinary amount of evidence on every hand of the wretched state 
of most people’s mouths. Men and women had only to smile to 
exhibit what, compared with my experience in Canada, was a per- 
fectly ghastly series of decaying fangs. Gaps where good teeth 
should have been, and front teeth irregular, discoloured, eroded, and 
evidently utterly uncared for. (P. 162.) 


Dr. Adami goes on to show how: 


The authorities at the War Office were obstinate and reactionary 
to the last degree. Dentists were needed urgently, yet they were 


allowed to go into the ranks as combatants. . . . Wherever there was 
a Canadian dental hospital and clinic, British soldiers, from generals 
down to buglers, poured in to obtain treatment. . . . In the matter of 


dentistry England, to her shame, is a generation behind the United 
States and Canada. 


“They come over here from the Old Country,” said a 
Canadian to me in a town of Ontario a few weeks ago, 
“one tooth in a car-load, and their children [i.e., the next 
generation] are fit to fight for you.” 

I will not proceed to quote official statistics, but will leave 
this part of the matter by saying that I am never so near 
throwing up my job and making up my mind that I will 
never think about anything but music for the rest of my 
life as when I meet evidence of the temper which denies 
patent and infamous evils and thus makes it impossible to 
remedy them. My statement as to the contrast between 
teeth on the two sides of the Atlantic was not based “ on 
appearances in the street,” as one correspondent suggests ; 
I was stating a fact which has been notorious for decades 
and which no one will question who has made any observa- 
tions at first hand for himself. For goodness’ sake, let us 
stop fooling like this and get on with our job, which is to 
put our mouths as right as possible as soon as possible. 

That I “ throw stones at the British dental surgeon” I 
deny. The Americans are the best dentists in the world ; they 
have given and are giving the rest of us our technique and 
instruments and materials. My own dentist sent me lately 
to a friend for a piece of work, most honestly explaining 
that his friend had been in Philadelphia’s famous dental 
school and could therefore do for me what I required. 
Specialisation, as one correspondent points out, has been 
carried far further in American dentistry and is, obviously, 
an indication of its superiority. To deny the undeniable 
because it happens to chagrin us is merely stupid. Our 
task is to put things right. 

Of course, this can be done. We must create a public 
opinion which values the teeth and therefore good dentistry. 
That is what I have been trying to do for nearly twenty 
years. It is the beginning of everything. When we have 
people who no longer justify the sentence in Mr. Francis 
Kirkham’s letter—‘* The unashamed display of an artificial 
row in the mouth of a young Englishwoman is something 
that staggers the normal American ”—it will be worth while 
for competent young men to qualify themselves for good 
dentistry. The first necessity is to make this nation as 
ashamed as it should be of the present condition of its teeth. 

The next is to do everything possible to raise the status 
of the dental profession. The dental surgeon has every 
possible claim to the same status as the aural surgeon 
or the ophthalmic surgeon. Why in the world not? 
He should be regarded as a professional gentleman, just 
as the others are. If possible, he should have a general 
medical qualification. The notion that you can ask your 
orthopedic surgeon to your dinner-party but not your 
orthodontic surgeon, should be an anachronism. In what 
respect are your children’s feet superior to their teeth? 
The skilful gentleman who cared for my mouth in Chicago 
this year, and the other one who did so in Columbus, 


Ohio, last year, both held academic doctorates in dental 
surgery, and I suppose that if I had been the kind of 
arrogant fool and snob who does so much to discredit 
our country in the United States and the Dominions I 
should have resented their carrying the title of “* Doctor,” 
no less than their patient, who happens to be a doctor of 
medicine. On the contrary, I was delighted to see an 
invaluable, difficult and responsible branch of the healing 
art honoured and recognised as it should be in the public 
interest. Obviously, men who qualify themselves for any 
such thing should be protected, in the interests of their 
status, and the people should be protected from unqualified 
imitators. That is the curse of our country, hitherto: 
any charlatan or scoundrel has been able to do as he pleased, 
calling himself an American dentist or what not, and until 
the present year of grace it has been impossible to suppress 
these quacks through our politicians, whom a fellow feeling 
makes so wondrous kind. 

“ Physician ” rightly names Dr. Sim Wallace as a pioneer, 
who “ leads the world in his work on prevention of dental 
caries,” and Dr. James Wheatley, M.O.H. for Shropshire, 
who has applied Dr. Sim Wallace’s teaching to the school 
children in his county, with excellent results. But I am 
not to be accused of underrating these gentlemen, both of 
whom are personal friends of my own. I have directed 
attention to Dr. Wallace’s work for at least fifteen years 
and paid tribute to Dr. Wheatley in my article and elsewhere 
under my own name. 

I am grateful to those correspondents who, in your columns, 
have named pre-school dental clinics, which I did not know 
the beginnings of in England. Miss Halford, the Hon. 
Secretary of the National Association for the Prevention of 
Infant Mortality, writes to me to say that she can supply 
me with a whole list of such places. (It is a “ fearful” joy 
to write for THe New Statesman: the moment you go 
wrong, everyone who knows, in any part of the English- 
speaking world, is down on you, publicly or privately, 
instanter.) 

Lastly, on the purely scientific question, why Trans- 
atlantic teeth, as a whole, are so vastly superior to our own. 
First, the theory that a diet much richer in vitamin-A is 
responsible, according to the work of Mrs. Mellanby. After 
reading our dentists on this subject and making many 
inquiries in Canada and the States, I incline to attach less 
importance to this, and ever more and more to the second 
theory, which recognises the better care taken of Trans- 
atlantic teeth. I asked many Americans with lovely teeth 
what they did for them, and the answer was: “ Oh, nothing 
in particular. Of course, I brush them after every meal.” 
(And Americans do not have afternoon tea, which must 
be responsible for a deal of dental caries here.) At Banff 
Springs Hotel, in the Canadian Rocky Mountains, I noticed a 
big trayful of spools of dental silk and asked whether people 
bought them. Of course they do. After my question 
about pre-school clinics, the opening words of which have 
become a domestic joke against me, I dare not ask: ‘* Who- 
ever heard in England of the use of dental silk?” but I 
will ask: ‘“ Who ever saw in England a trayful of such 
spools on a counter ? ” 

I adhere to my “ Critique of Cleanliness,” published here 
some time ago. Our respect for cleanliness here is mostly a 
worship of appearances: clean linen and nails, mouth and 
mind like a sewer. We have yet to learn that the whited 
sepulchre is not clean, and to practise the teaching of Sir 
William Osler, another visitor from Canada: 

You have one gospel to preach, and have to preach it early and 

late, in season and out of season. It is the gospel of cleanliness of 

the mouth, cleanliness of the teeth, cleanliness of the throat. These 


three things must be your text through life.”’* 
LENs. 





* Admirable, simple and effective teaching on this subject is to be 
found in the pamphlet, Teeth and Their Relation to Health, contributed 
to the People’s League of Health Pamphlets (price 4d., 7 Hanover 
Square. W. 1), by Sir Harry Baldwin, Dental Surgeon to the King. 
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Correspondence 


IS “LABOUR” FIT TO GOVERN? 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresMAN. 

Srr,—Were you quite serious last week when, in discussing 
the Final Report of the Joint Labour Committee on the Cost of 
Living you endorsed its criticism of the monthly index figure 
issued by the Ministry of Labour? I find it hard to believe that 
you can have overlooked the fact that the part of the Report 
which deals with this subject is mostly nonsense. It contains 
some fresh original data which, properly handled, may be of real 
value, but its compiler does not seem to have possessed even 
the most elementary qualifications for the task he has under- 
taken, with the result that his main conclusions are entirely 
worthless and are likely, I imagine, to be the cause of more merri- 
ment than perturbation in the Ministry of Labour. 

I cannot expect you to allow me space for a detailed criticism 
of the Report—nor, indeed, in any case is it worth it—but per- 
haps I may refer to three points in justification of what I have 
said. 

1. The compiler’s chief contention is that the official index 
figure is wrong, because of the “ overweighting ” of rent and the 
“ underweighting ” of clothes, but he makes it only too clear 
that he does not know what a “ weight” is, or, at any rate, 
does not understand its function. The official “ weights ” were 
calculated so long ago (1904) that it is hardly possible for them 
to form the basis of a quite accurate index figure to-day, owing 
to changes in the habits of the people. But they are certainly 
not wrong in the way, or in the degree, which this Report suggests. 
And of all of them, the “ weight ” given to rent probably remains 
the most accurate—except in so far as overcrowding may have 
introduced a new factor. Broadly, all that is required of a 
“weight” is that it should be accurate with reference to the 
standard year (1914). The fact, of which this Report makes so 
much, that rent in 1914 represented 16 per cent. of the average 
family expenditure, while to-day it represents only 7 per cent., 
has no bearing whatever on the question of the accuracy of the 
official index figure. 

2. Passing over a host of minor statistical fallacies, let me 
refer to the compiler’s conclusion regarding “ Other Items.” 
This category covers domestic replacements, soap, crockery, 
newspapers, fares, insurance and etceteras. Having failed to 
obtain satisfactory information regarding the percentage in- 
creases of price of some of these items, the compiler takes the 
actual total expenditure (5s. a week) recorded under this head 
by the Sumner Committee in 1914, and compares it with the 
actual total expenditure (17s. 3d.) similarly recorded in an in- 
vestigation conducted by his own Committee in 1920. He thus 
reaches the conclusion that the cost of these items has increased 
by 270 per cent.! By this method of calculation the more money 
each family has to spare for insurance and railway fares, news- 
papers and tobacco, the higher the “ cost of living” will rise ! 

8. The Committee obtained a very valuable document in the 
shape of the complete and detailed accounts of a single working- 
class household over a period of seven years to date. Recog- 
nising the value of this data, the compiler proceeded to draw two 
curves representing respectively the actual increase of expendi- 
ture and the percentage increase of expenditure from 1914 to 
1920. These curves, he points out, are “ particularly instruc- 
tive.” 

It will be noted that the two curves are almost exactly similar, 
and in order fully to demonstrate this, the curves were plotted so 
that they were brought into close proximity. (They) represent 

. the degree of correlation existing between actual expenditure 
and percentage increase in expenditure. 
The “almost” which I have italicised is so delightful that I 
should hate to see it omitted. Nevertheless I am bound to point, 
out that (assuming the same scale is used for both curves) unless 
the compiler can omit it, either his arithmetic or his draughts- 
manship must have gone wrong somew here. 

Can you tell us, Sir, why the Labour Party is not better served ? 
Here is a great Report on a vitally important subject, issued 
with the full authority of the Labour Party, the Trades Union 
Congress and the Co-operative movement, and it is full of errors— 
affecting even its main conclusions—that would disgrace the 
veriest tyro in economics or statistics. Why is it? I have no 
doubt that individually the leaders of the Labour Party know 
quite as much about these subjects as the leaders of any other 
party—possibly more. But no other party would have issued 
4 report like this. The art of governing is very largely the art 
of picking other people’s brains and of knowing how to make use 
of “expert ” knowledge. As one who wholeheartedly supports 


all the ideals for which the Labour Party publicly stands, I ven- 
ture to say that until Labour learns that in dealing with technical 
problems it must employ competent technical assistance it will 
be impossible to answer the question which I have put at the 
head of this letter otherwise than in the negative.—Yours, etc., 
Cc. D. 

[We-did not endorse the conclusions of the Report concerning 
the index figure ; we expressly refrained from doing so pending 
a fuller examination of the calculations. Having now had an 
opportunity of making that examination, we are bound to say 
that “C. D.’s” criticisms appear to us to be wholly justified. 
We would suggest, however, that, notwithstanding its blunders, 
the Report contains material which supports the demand for 
an early reconsideration of the present basis of the official index 


figure.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE ATTRACTION OF FALLACIES 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 


Smr,—The article on “The Attraction of Fallacies” in your 
issue of August 6th is the best proof possible of its own theme. 
Seldom have I seen so many fallacies within so small a limit. 
The writer successfully misrepresents the arguments he sets out 
to describe, and then refutes his misrepresentations with half 
truths. The object of the article, of course, is to discredit the 
propaganda for the prohibition of alcohol as a beverage. I dare 
not ask for space to deal with all the writer's fallacies, but hope 
that you will let me reply to one or two of them. 

“ The first fallacy is that which confuses the prohibition of 
drinking with the prohibition of drunkenness.” Well, nobody 
proposes to prohibit drinking. The most extreme prohibitionist 
only wants to prevent the use of alcohol in the beverages drunk. 
That would not merely prohibit drunkenness, it would effectually 
prevent it. Nothing else will. Whilst alcohol is available, 
no laws, however severe, will prevent drunkenness, because 
the nature of alcohol gives it power over a section of the com- 
munity that law cannot touch. All experience proves that 
where alcohol can be got, mere punishment will not prevent 
drunkenness. Penal servitude would be no more effective 
than “ fourteen days,” because penalties cannot restore the 
will power which alcohol has destroyed. 

“In attacking the public-house to-day, they are attacking 
not the evil, but the scene of the evil.”” Well, prohibitionists do 
not attack the public-house. They recognise and wish to 
increase its value, but they know that the only way to keep 
the good without the evil is to eliminate the cause of the evil, 
which is intoxicating liquor. That is the only reform necessary 
to improve the public-house. No improvement in structure, in 
hours, in management, will stop drunkenness so long as alcohol 
is sold. Carlisle proves that. So do the “ disinterested ”’ 
management establishments. On the other hand, where alcohol 
cannot be got, hotels and public-houses are crowded and prosper- 
ing as never before. That is true not only of the United States 
but also of Canada. 

“The second fallacy of the prohibitionists is that teetotalism 
makes for efficiency.” If a fact proved in hundreds of factories 
by millions of people is a fallacy, this is one. Put in its negative 
form, does the writer deny that intoxicating drink makes for 
inefficiency? Ifso, he should acquaint himseilf with at least the 
elements of the problem before writing on it. 

“The broad facts of history show that the teetotal nations 
are not more efficient than the nations that drink fermented 
liquors.” As there never was a teetotal nation, the cogency 
of this allegation escapes me. Mahometanism teaches teetotalism, 
but does not insure its practice any more than the teaching of 
Christianity insures its being lived. Mahometan countries are 
not, and never have been, teetotal. At this very time the 
Angora Government are proposing legislation to deal with 
drunkenness. The elimination of alcohol by the use of pro- 
hibitory laws has already enabled American manufacturers 
enormously to reduce waste, increase output and bring down 
costs by percentages varying from 15 to 30. And America will 
be our chief industrial competitor. We shall soon learn to our 
cost the difference in efficiency which “* compulsory teetotalism ”’ 
has effected there. 

“ It is an illusion that human suffering can to any great extent 
be diminished in this way.” That is to say, that if drunkenness 
were stopped, drink-caused crime would not be diminished “ to 
any great extent.” The effects would go on without the cause 
that produced them. Any person who knows the extent of 
the crime, suffering, disease and insanity, without mentioning 
the poverty, proved to be produced every year through alcohol, 
and can write the above sentence, is “ blind to the tragedies 
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associated with excessive drinking.” It is not a fallacy; it is 
a self-evident fact. 

Lastly, a word on “ the most dangerous of all the fallacies.”’ 
I gather that if a majority insist on the removal of what they 
have learned by experience is a source of general danger, de- 
moralisation, injury and loss, their action is undemocratic ; but 
that if a minority insist on the retention for their private satis- 
faction of what gives them pleasure, though a nuisance to the 
majority, a temptation to many and a positive destroyer of some 
of their fellow citizens, that is democratic. Real democracy 
is minority rule. The writer should apply this theory to such 
things as education or sanitation, which interfere so largely 
with the liberty of many “ honest citizens.” 

I thought myself a lifelong democrat. I have tried to improve 
my education by reading every number of THe New STATESMAN 
from the first. But if, in your view, democracy means liberty 
for a minority to indulge in an anti-social habit against the 
convictions and wishes of the majority and the true interests of 
the community, I must seek guidance elsewhere.—Yours, etc., 

H. G. CHANCELLOR. 

Hillsborough, 15 Crescent Road, Hornsey, N. 8. 

August 8th. 

[Mr. Chancellor has missed the point: it is not a question of 
the liberty of a minority to “ indulge in an anti-social habit,” 
but of their liberty to decide for themselves what is an anti- 
social habit. Certainly we deny that the consumption of alcohol, 
per se, ““ makes for inefficiency ” ; we believe that more usually, 
in temperate use, it makes for efficiency. Mr. Chancellor holds 
that the very existence of alcohol is an unmitigated evil ; we, 
on the contrary, hold that the happiness and welfare of the 
whole community would best be served by a general moderate 
use of good alcoholic beverages. He believes that to secure 
general moderation is impossible ; we do not. He may be right, 
but at least he must admit—unless he is willing to label himself 
“ fanatic ’—that it is a matter of opinion: and, if so, then is 
he not claiming the right to suppress our opinions? ‘There is 
scarcely a word in his argument that might not be used by others 
to justify the prohibition of, say, the “‘ noxious poison ” emitted 
by the Daily Herald (youcansee all round you the harm it does— 
look at these strikes and the loss and suffering they bring upon 
innocent women and children!) or the “damnable error” 
taught in the Catholic schools. In point of fact, the “ majority” 
in America which is endeavouring forcibly to suppress the use 
of alcohol is also endeavouring forcibly to suppress Socialism. 
Is it less democratic in one case than in the other? We may 
note that, if it should succeed in suppressing the pernicious 
doctrine of “ Ca’ canny,” it will doubtless “increase output 
and bring down cost ” by much more than “ 15 to 30 per cent.” — 
Ep. N.S.] 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN CIVIL 
SERVANTS 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMAN. 

Sm,—At this time when the relations of employers and em- 
ployed is one of the foremost questions of the day, it is eminently 
the concern of the general public how its (i.e., the State’s) own 
servants are treated. 

The community has declared, through the House of Commons, 
that certain principles are to govern the conditions of its civil 
servants, notably that appointment, opportunity of promotion 
and conditions of employment shall be the same for men and 
women in the various grades of the service. This principle, laid 
down in the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act and reaffirmed 
in the most definite terms in a resolution on May 19th, 1920, 
has been opposed by the official side of the National Whitley 
Council, and consequently it has been infringed in the Reorganisa- 
tion Report now being put into operation. 

Women civil servants look to the House of Commons to defend 
the rights which that body has accorded to them. The new 
regulations ought to be submitted to Parliament in detail so 
that they may be fully examined and discussed. If it is not the 
policy of the Government deliberately to override the decision 
of the House in the matter of the treatment of women civil 
servants and to keep members in ignorance of the fact, a definite 
time must be allotted to the discussion of the regulations—a 
vague promise that time will be found if possible will not suffice. 
The Government and the Treasury policy of delay in reporting 
to and consulting Parliament has reached a point when it resem- 
bles contempt for, if not defiance of, that body. Any modifica- 
tion of the principle of equality of opportunity was only to be 
made in special cases by Orders in Council and laid upon the 





table of the House for endorsement. The Orders in Council 
were allowed to pass unchallenged on the strict understanding 
that the Regulations would be submitted in full detail before 
the end of the Session. We are still waiting for a Friday to be 
allotted to this matter, and the Government delay in fulfilling 
its promise is causing resentment and indignation among a 
body of women who, in demanding the keeping of a definite 
pledge, demand only the elements of justice.—Yours, etc., 
E. M. SuTHERst. 


NATIVE LABOUR IN ASSAM. 


To the Editor of Tuz New Statesman. 

Sir,—On the merits of the labour question in the Indian 
tea gardens it is difficult for one who has never been in India 
to decide. The case for the planters does not seem to be short 
of advocates, but when I learn from Major S. A. Hughes’ letter 
in your issue this week that the monthly wages average 10s. 4d. 
to 12s. 6d., even allowing for the free housing, medical attention 
and maximum price of rice, I cannot feel that 4d. to 6d. per day 
is a very extravagant wage. 

These rates are for males, and I understand women receive 
only about 60 per cent. of this amount. What, however, is 
most interesting in the letter is his adverse criticism “ that native 
labour consists of entirely ignorant people to whom an ‘idea’ 
is of more importance than material comfort.” 

Mazzini, Socrates or Jesus would fall under such an acid test. 
I will not dare to submit to Major Hughes’ criticism the early 
Christians martyred sooner than burn a pinch of incense to the 
“Divine” Emperor, the pilgrims of the Mayflower, the Dutch 
under Alva, the Huguenots expelled from France, the Italians 
under Austria, the old Samurai of Japan, or the modern native 
professor in Japan who Lafcadio Hern tells us lives on rice to 
spare a few yen to paya pupil’s fee, or a still nearer instance, the 
very foolish—unspeakably so from such a standard—Belgians 
who could have had a very nice payment from Germany to permit 
its army to go peacefully through their country. 

When a presumably educated Englishman of good social 
position can openly avow such an outlook on life and conduct, 
his nation cannot blame those who say England is a grossly 
materialistic country. 

I will not say Major Hughes is not right, I only would point 
out he explains many of England’s failures.—Yours, etc., 

Dublin. James O'Hara. 


ENGLAND’S FOOD SUPPLY 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Fields, Factories and Workshops was published in 1898. 
To Socialists the figures quoted by E. Melland are of utmost 
importance. Have they been tested or confirmed by practical 
experience since? If they are true (without fatal or serious 
reservations or qualifications), what midsummer madness that 
we have millions of unemployed virtually begging bread! Why, 
for example, does the Co-operative Movement not grow the corn 
for its four million members in this country instead of buying 
tens of thousands of acres in Saskatchewan? I notice that in 
the pamphlet, Unemployment—a Labour Policy (Labour Party), 
intensive cultivation is not mentioned, and only a dozen lines 
out of forty-eight pages are devoted to the subject of “land 
cultivation.” Are there any practical agriculturists among your 
readers who can throw further light on the subject ?—Yours, etc., 

C. H. WYNNE. 


MIXED METAPHORS 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—I submit in my defence alternative pleas : ; 
(1) Mixing metaphors is an admirable and permissible 
(occasional) quickener. ; 
(2) If this be not allowed, then that the sentence in question 
is not a true mixed metaphor, for :-— 

(a) Nearly all conventional descriptive phrases, and 
most adjectives and adverbs, are metaphorical in origin. 

(b) It is constant use which passes them out of the category 
of true metaphors into that of common speech. 

(c) Though it is never possible to establish degree, “ the 
tables are turned” is now so worn as to be no longer 4 
metaphor but a conventional phrase.—Yours, etc., 

Kings Land, Shipley, Horsham. H. BELLOoc. 
August 9th. 
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Miscellany 


“AN OLDER CIVILISATION .. .” 


LIKE the English woman. She seems to have 

| gone through a lot in the last few years, and she 

has acquired a hard resentment of closed doors, 

a contempt for Victorian euphemisms, a mocking 

humour which makes me tremble for the future of law 
and order in these isles. 

She has written the best play I have seen in London, 
she has written the best novel I have read in London, 
she is the most vivid and powerful actor I have seen in 
London, and her recent volume of short stories is the 
subtlest I have been permitted to read since I registered 
at the Bow Street Police Station several months ago. 

But with it all she remains very sensitively English. 
So much so, that whenever, against my better judgment, 
I am beguiled by her into a discussion of the difference 
between England and America, I nearly always come to 
grief. Sooner or later I drop something which she doesn’t 
find felicitous, I contrive stupidly to press the wrong 
point, and then a distant look comes into her hazel 
eyes, and she leans back and flicks the ashes from the 
tip of her cigarette, and murmurs something, not too 
crassly audible, about “the differences between a 
young and an older civilisation. .... “ 

It is always meant, of course, to finish me off. I am 
supposed to lie out flat with my toes up, like a stage 
super in a Lyceum production, signifying “ very dead.” 
It’s my coup de grdce. What could be older than William 
the Conqueror? What could be more hopelessly youth- 
ful than George Washington ? I am obviously expected 
to retire, blushing scarlet for my incurable youth. 


Perhaps it is part of the terrible aplomb of the U.S.A., 
but the fact is that while I am perfectly willing to “go 
dead” I can’t. To be perfectly frank with you, I can’t 
quite sense this “ older civilisation,” which I am bidden 
meekly to acknowledge. It is a cultural thing, I take it, 
which we are discussing, not merely the treasures 
stored in museums. It ought to be fairly general, 
and not merely the possession of a leisured class. I 
ought to find traces of it in Redcliffe Square as well 
as at Oxford. But I hunt and hunt, and I find numerous 
differences between your way of approaching things 
and mine, but it is hard to put my finger on anything, 
and murmur to myself, “Ah, how significant! .. . 
an older civilisation.” Sometimes I wonder if it isn’t 
all a myth invented for you by an American—Henry 
James ! 

But the other day, for a few exciting moments, I 
thought I had it. I met a Tory, what you call a “ crusty ” 
one, with his opinions thick about him. And they were 
thick, too. He very much dislikes the Coalition, American 
millionaires, the Sinn Feiners, the Welsh miners, the 
Russian Bolshevists, the German Huns, and the French 
Imperialists. He very much likes a something which 
he calls “Old England”; he likes two political parties, 
made up of gentlemen, not politicians; he likes a 
responsible squirearchy, Free Trade, an honest Man- 
chester, an enterprising Birmingham, and a sound 
British South England to keep everything balanced. 
He doesn’t trust Mr. Lloyd George ; once in a while we 
got on common ground. He has that priceless thing— 
leisure, and just enough of a turn for the Quixotic 
to tempt him to take an American up the Thames in 
his launch. Coming back down that stream, crowded 
with punts and skiffs, and gay with life and colour and 





animation, somebody in the launch was so indiscreet as 
to mention Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

My Tory friend was steering, and he should have been 
left alone. But the mention of Mr. Shaw was like a jab 
from a picador. He bellowed with rage. He was on the 
point, he gave us to understand, of writing a vehement 
letter to the papers protesting against Mr. Shaw’s 
effrontery in presiding over the conference of some 
British musical organisation. 

“That man Shaw,” he said roundly, his face suffused 
with wrath, “has done nothing all his life but black- 
guard the British Empire! If he had a spark of decency 
he would clear out. But he stays here, and he makes his 
money and his reputation here, and then tries to blacken 
us before the world!” 

Just then I heard screams from both banks. The 
ladies in the bow turned and wrung their hands, and 
screamed to us. My friend, in the full torrent of his 
eloquence, looked up, somewhat annoyed at the in- 
terruption. Then came the sound of crashing wood, 
renewed shouts from both banks . . . we had rammed 
into a skiff containing two free-born Britons in faded 
blue Sunday suits. 

My Tory friend stopped the engine, and sprang to 
the gunwale. I leaped to look, full of an American 
relish for the sound of cracking wood, full of an eagerness 
to see an “ older civilisation’ functioning in a crisis. 
It was deeply interesting. 

The Tory, leaning over the gunwale, apologised 
earnestly to the two silent Britons in the skiff. Were 
they hurt? Had he done them any damage? Could 
he give them a tow ? He was sorry. He was profoundly 
sorry. He explained to both banks of the river how 
keenly he regretted the episode. It was all his fault. 
He was entirely to blame. It was inexcusable. I looked 
at him curiously, his distress seemed democratic, it 
struck me as having a singularly modern ring. The two 
Britons said nothing, but shook their heads; they 
were all right, they didn’t need a tow; nothing was 
broken. My friend slowly withdrew from the gunwale. 
*“Wouldn’t have had this happen for anything,” he 
said, mopping his brow. ‘“ Most awful on my part.” 

“Tell me,”’ I said, my curiosity flooding all decent 
bounds. “Those men never opened their mouths ; 
did they think they had been run down by a duke?” 

“More likely,” said the Tory, gloomily, “ they 
thought I was a profiteer.” 

I sat down slowly, thinking hard. 

Somewhere in that episode, I was convinced, was the 
evidence of an “older civilisation,” but I couldn't 

uite put my finger on it! 
. “ — C. T. Hauran. 


THE UNICORNS 


HUDDER now, tremble. See where the unicorns 
S browse 
On the white dark cherry. 
They thrust their hard pride through the still moon-frozen 
boughs 
To snap at the topmost swaying berry. 


They tear the grass with their feet and snort aloud 
—See daffodil fly from hoof! 

And the beautiful shadows lone and proud 
Draw in aloof. 


Will nobody scare the orchard of the unicorns ? 
They toss their flaming hair on the velvet gloom; 

And, see, where a trembling moony nightingale 
Throws down the bloom. 
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The pale boughs shake with shiver ot thrusting horn, 
Mute to the stars they sway 
And the orchard silently mourns its whiteness shorn : 
—Will nobody drive the unicorns away ? 
Out of a tapered chamber dark 
A child’s sweet breathing fills 
The dreaming orchard-air, and, hark ! 
The ring of galloping hoofs on the iron hills. 
A. A. Le MS. 


BOSWELL 


T is fashionable to be jocular about Boswell. “It was 
I not death he feared,” says Sir Walter Raleigh of 
Johnson, “but Boswell on death,”—and so, like 
Falstaff, he has been “the cause that wit is in other men.” 
He is such an obvious butt that nobody stops to take him 
quite seriously. Yet there he is in the pages of the Life, if 
we care to look at him, and I am not sure that the artist’s 
portrait of himself is anything inferior, as a picture, to 
the one he was drawing more consciously. The very covers 
of my edition seem to be somehow impregnated with his 
queer personality, and I cannot take it up now without 
feeling the disconcerting presence of his eager, self-conscious 
sensibility and his curious, flighty intellect. Flighty, I 
say, because he was never quite the same to me after his 
reminiscent giggle over Johnson’s convulsions, and eager, 
because of that rare “gust” of his for London, which 
made it “comparatively speaking a heaven upon earth” 
to him. 

Apart from this general impression, I see most clearly 
the two of them together one evening at Ashbourne. 
Johnson, who has owned (even in Boswell’s kind words) 
that he is very insensible to the power of music, desires to 
have “Let Ambition fire thy Mind” played over and 
over again, and “‘ appears to give a patient attention to it.” 
Not so Boswell : 

I told him that it affected me to such a degree, as often to agitate 
my nerves painfully, producing in my mind alternate sensations 
of pathetic dejection, so that I was ready to shed tears; and of 
daring resolution, so that I was inclined to rush into the thickest 
part of the battle. 

Poor Boswell! He had rushed there—and Johnson, as 
usual, won. 

‘* Sir (said he), I should never hear it, if it made me such 
a fool.” Later on the music began to have a different 
effect : Boswell’s “ frame was agitated ” and he became 

conscious of a generous attachment to Dr. Johnson, as my pre- 

ceptor and friend, mixed with an affectionate regret that he was 

an old man, whom I should probably lose in a short time. I 

thought I could defend him at the point of my sword. My reverence 

and affection for him were in full glow. I said to him, “My dear 

Sir, we must meet every year, if you don’t quarrel with me.” 
What a lot to be conscious of all at once! Yet it was 
sincere enough, and drew forth from the doctor a kindlier 
rebuke than usual. 

This keen, if rather epidermal, sensibility must have 
caused much trouble to the friend of a man who ate and 
drank noisily and had no passion for clean linen. Boswell 
was for ever conscious of his friend’s grotesqueness, which 
did not cease throughout their acquaintance to arouse 
his sense of the ludicrous. His self-consciousness was so 
strong that even his affection for Johnson could never 
dispel, though (which speaks more) it easily overcame it. 
For how seldom they quarrelled! On one occasion 
Johnson attacked him, in company, with such rudeness 
that he was vexed and angry “because it gave those 
persons an opportunity of enlarging upon his supposed 
ferocity and ill-treatment of his best friends.” But this 
was not really the reason. Boswell knew himself ; 
he knew that he was sulking. He goes on to admit it : 

I was so much hurt, and had my pride so much roused, that I 
kept away from him for a week, and perhaps might have kept away 
much longer, nay, gone to Scotland without seeing him again, 
had we not fortunately met and been reconciled. . . .” 


and 


They met: 

JOHNSON : Well, I am sorry for it. 
different ways, as you please ! 

BosweEt.: I said to-day to Sir Joshua, when he observed that 
you tossed me sometimes—I don’t care how often, or how high he 
tosses me, when only friends are present, for then I fall on soft 
ground ; but I do not like falling on stones, which is the case when 
enemies are present. 

And he added (we can almost see him choking back the 
tears, as he holds up the new rattle for inspection): “I 
think this is a pretty good image, Sir?” And Johnson 
replied—with considerable sweetness: “ Sir, it is one of 
the happiest I have ever heard.” And that was the end 
of that. 

Boswell knew himself. I think he was that rather rare 
type of man who, being often fatuous, can yet appreciate 
and even enjoy his own fatuity. The appreciation may 
be subsequent or simultaneous, and the fatuity, which is 
sometimes absolute, is sometimes half-feigned or, at any rate, 
deliberately encouraged by the man’s own saner part. 
This kind of man is never insincere, but often less foolish 
than he sounds. He is very difficult to describe, but I 
think most people have met him somewhere. One evening 
at the Literary Club, when Johnson was away, the talk 
ran on “second sight,” and Boswell made this little speech 
about his friend : 

“He is only willing to believe: I do believe. The evidence is 
enough for me, though not for his great mind. What will not fill 
a quart bottle will fill a pint bottle. I am filled with belief.” 

“ Are you ? (said Colman) then cork it up.” 


It is hard to believe that a man who talked like that could 
write like that. Boswell has dished up Boswell with supreme 
art. He has even been great enough to omit the jovial 
comment, which would half spoil the thing. He presents 
it, and leaves it. 

Two sharp impressions remain inseparable from my 
idea of Boswell. The first is this picture of him at the 
Literary Club, a little excited and talking with much 
bombastic silliness, yet half-conscious of it all the time 
and half-ashamed—unwilling to check the bubblings of 
his vocabulary, because he has found that they are somehow 
amusing and may lead to a fun which he himself can enjoy. 
The second is of Boswell at his desk recalling with a childlike 
pleasure that is not quite humour, the details of that first 
picture. He sees himself at table; himself enunciating 
the solemn simile of the bottles; himself leaning back 
satisfied in his chair (“I think this is a pretty good image, 
Sir?”’); then he hears Colman’s quiet voice: ‘ Are you? 
then cork it up”; and he half laughs, and carefully writes 
it down. 

Boswell only achieves a genuine, bottomless fatuity in 
some of his written comments, and then it is only when 
he is carried away by his admiration of Johnson. Thus 
he quotes this very cheap burlesque stanza which Johnson 
once tossed off: 


I'll make it up to you twenty 


Thus I spoke ; and speaking sigh’d ; 
Scarce repressed the starting tear ; 
When the smiling sage reply’d— 
“Come, my lad, and drink some beer.” 
and adds : 


“I cannot help thinking . . . the first three lines . . . very good 
solemn poetry. Its last line is an excellent burlesque surprise on 
gloomy sentimental inquirers. And, perhaps, the advice is as good 
as can be given to a low-spirited, dissatisfied being :—‘ Don’t trouble 
your head with sickly thinking: take a cup, and be merry.’” 


Perhaps it is. And Bozzy means it quite seriously ! 

It would never do to consider Boswell as nothing more 
than the exponent of cheerful folly ; that is only one aspect 
of his character, but it is one which is worth emphasising, 
and one, I believe, which particularly endeared him to a 
very unhappy sage. ‘Come, gentlemen,” he once said, 
“let us candidly admit that there is one Scotchman who 
is cheerful.” BraucterK: “ But he is a very unnatural 


Scotchman.” 
OweEN BARFIELD. 
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An Investigation of the Dynamic 
Forces in Social Economics. 
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Price 25s. Postage Is, 


Glasgow Herald : “‘ A remarkable work, challenging thought 
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NEW BOOKS. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT 


The Making of 
an Optimist 


By HAMILTON FYFE 
12s. 6d, net 


Manchester Guardian :—Mr. Hamilton Fyfe has done 
a great service in recording, in a candid and vivid con- 
fession, the experiences through which he passed in the 
war.... A very graphic description. 

H. M. T. in the Nation and Atheneum :—‘ I hope 
Mr. Fyfe’s book will be widely read, because I think it 
must be unique.” 
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Mrs. J. O. ARNOLD. 
8s. 6d. net. 
The Times:—“ A thoroughly well-told ghost story... . 
It is admittedly exceptional and inexplicable, and in 
that lies its thrill.” 
Sheffield Telegraph :—‘A very clever and exciting 
piece of work. Good ghost stories are none too common, 
and this one is very good.” 
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ALL INVESTORS 


SHOULD POSSESS 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


ANNUAL VOLUME, 1921-22. 


This standard work, which is in its eleventh year of issue, 
contains the latest information regarding one hundred 
securities specially selected as being the best of their kind 
from the whole available field of investment, and ranging 
from Government loans to Ordinary Shares. In addition, 
the Introductory Articles 


‘“*An Economic Survey for Investors,”’ 
**Home Rails—a Definite Policy for Investors,”’ 
“The Electrical Industry as a Field for Investment,”’ 
** Factors Compensating Capital Depreciation,”’ 

** Investment with a Purpose ”’ 


sound a warning note, and define the principles which should 
iow the prudent employment of capital in the immediate 
uture. The volume includes 


Investment Index Figures, Hints on Income Tax, 
Chart showing Investment Movements, 
Tables for Calculating Yields, &c. 


Special attention has also been given to the requirements of 
investors resident abroad who desire to know of stocks dealt 
in on the British markets in respect of which they need not 
suffer deduction of Income Tax. 


Post free on receipt of 2s. from the Publishers. 
Apply to Dept. No. 26, 


The British, Foreign and Colonial 
Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 


B.F.C. HOUSE, GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 





Cleanest and Sanest 
Books on Sex 


Net prices, to which should be added 10°%, for postage. 








HOW WE ARE BORN: 


Sets forth in simple language the truth about the facts of sex. By 
je = J., with Preface by J. H. Bapiey, Headmaster of — s. 4. 
ool. oth, 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF SEX. 
A book for Readers age 14 to 21. By F. J. Gouxp, with Intro- 
duction by Dr. SALEEBY. Mr. Gould has combined knowledge 
of Physiol with literary capacity and presented the subject 
of sex simply, sanely, delicately, and beautifully. Cloth, 2 6 


THE BAR OF JSIS. 
The Law of the Mother. By Frances Swiney. A booklet making 
for the emancipation of women, which should be read by every man. 1 0 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CIRCLE AND THE CROSS. 
The Interpretation of Sex. By Frances Swivey. rt 6 


WOMAN AND NATURAL LAW. 
By Frances Swinney. A survey of the latest conclusions of science 
regarding the supreme importance of the female organism in 
evolution. ° 9 


LOVE: SACRED AND PROFANE. 


By F. E. Wortanp. This book discusses questions of Love and 
ee in the light thrown upon them by ancient and modern 
thought. 
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WHAT ONE MIGHT SAY TO A SCHOOLBOY. 
By Mary EVEREST BooLe. Merges the sex question in the inclusive 
uestion of the duty of boys to prepare themselves for using all 
cir faculties for the service of humanity. An original and most 
admirable book. ro 


ABOUT GIRLS. 
By Mary EVEREST Boots. The dedication of this book sufficiently 


explains its purpose: “To Lads who have younger Sisters, and 
Mothers of cult Girls.” to 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


UPPOSE you were wrecked on a desert island with 
only one book, which book would you choose ? 
Probably most people have been asked this question 

or have heard others asked it. The answer is usually either 
“The Bible” or “ The works of Shakespeare.” Possibly 
both answers are sincere, but I doubt if either is a wise choice. 
If the castaway did not believe the Bible to be inspired, 
surely he mover | find large parts of it unsustaining, and, wide 
as is the range of William Shakespeare, there would be 
many weeks when he would fail to distract him. 
* . . 


I once met on a steamer a man to whom this question, 
which is generally put as a stimulus to literary conversation, 
was a practical one. He was going to Central Africa for 
a year in search of an insect. His object was to study the 
habits of an insect which was the host of a particular germ, 
with a view to discovering how it could be destroyed, and 
this would entail, for himself, almost complete isolation 
among black men for more than a year. I asked him what 
books he was taking with him, having heard that his luggage 
would have to be reduced to a minimum. They were a fat 
volume of chess problems and another of dynamics. He 
was a man of science, but, like most men of science, a very 
normal human a g I confess his choice at first surprised 
me, od yee ag A gan to think it not so foolish. He 
explained that he had been alone for a long stretch of 
time before, and therefore knew what he was doing. He 
had found that imaginative literature, though delightful 
while it lasted, was soon exhausted. What was really 
wanted to relieve solitude was a book which would make 
the reader think and not dream. He could dream and 
imagine on his own initiative quite as much as was 
for him, while there was nothing which could make him 
forget himself so completely as a long piece of reasoning 
ora problem. But what about the hours when he would be 
too tired to concentrate? At such times, in the opinion of 
my acquaintance, facts would serve better than imaginative 
literature. Given facts, a man might turn them over and 
over in his mind and be his own poet or philosopher. 
True, he might be a most inferior one; still, the effort would 

rolong his distraction. Ever since this conversation I 
ave thought that if I were ever in a similar position I 
could not probably do better than choose a volume of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. It would be annoying to be 
limited to subjects beginning with A and ending with 
A N D or with E D W and closing with E V A; still, what 
a feast of information and reasoning even one such 
volume would supply, and now the eleventh edition has 
been published in a “ Handy Volume Issue” by the Encyclo- 
— Britannica Company (29 vols.), such a volume would 
hardly larger than an ordinary novel. Never was 
such a vast store of knowledge housed in so small a space. 
. . * 


A century ago a man could master in a particular field 
nearly all that was worth knowing, and in addition a great 
deal of what was best worth knowing in other fields than his 
own; and two or three centuries earlier still a man might 
without fantastic ee. take, like Bacon, all learning 
for his province. Now it is utterly impossible. Each edition 
of the sernente has been a high-water mark of the tide 
of knowledge, and the value of each, apart from its use as a 
book of reference to which those who want information on 
a special point can refer, has been to satisfy that longing to 
ect an outlook over other fields of knowledge such as the 
earned in past centuries enjoyed. The Encyclopedia, 
besides being a collection of articles which touch on the 
main points and inform the reader where he can best learn 
more, is a collection of thorough text-books on a great many 
different subjects. When you possess it, you possess a 
series of large books by authoritative writers. The length 
of these is disguised to the eye, but the article on the Histor 
of England, for ry cannot be made less than a boo 
of 100,000 words. The article on Psychology by Professor 
Ward used to be one of the text-books for the Moral Science 
Tripos at Cambridge, and the only drawback to some of 
the other articles is that they are too advanced in some 
respects for young students. 


It is therefore a monument to human knowledge as well 
as a book of reference. It is such a book as one can imagine 
some old Emperor of China ye the learned men of his 
age and country to write. It is half a book of reference and 
half a book which attempts to make a library superfluous, a 
library, that is to say, in which imaginative literature has 
no place. Nothing could be less true than the idea that the 
information derived from it is scrappy. 


There have been Encyclopedias which sprang from a 
single and presumably enormous brain; there have been 
others which were written in versé in order that their 
information might be easier remembered; and others, 
again, which were written by a group of men who were 
of the same mind on fundamental questions. The French 
Encyclopédie was the most famous of these. This was 
suggested by a French translation of Ephraim Chambers’ 
Cyclopedia. The prospectus, by Diderot, appeared in 
November, 1750. Originally it was to form eight volumes 
folio. After the appearance of the second volume both 
the first two volumes were suppressed as injurious to the 
king’s authority and to religion. The MS. of volume three 
was rescued by Diderot, and after the Jesuits had attempted 
to continue the work and failed, largely through the influence 
of Madame de Pompadour permission was granted to con- 
tinue the work; but publication of further volumes pro- 
duced another outcry. The privilege of printing the 
Encyclopédie was aan: AY Malesherbes, Choiseul and the 
Pompadour again came to the rescue ; Diderot was allowed 
to continue provided he did not publish until the whole 
was completed. The work circulated freely in the provinces 
and abroad, and secretly in Paris and Versailles. A royal 
order was sent to the subscribers to deliver their copies 
to the police. In the article “ Encyclopedia” in the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica an amusing 
anecdote from Voltaire is quoted. At a little supper given 
by the king at Trianon a dispute arose about the com- 
position of gunpowder. Mme. de Pompadour said she did 
not know how her rouge or her silk stockings were made; 
the Duc de la Valliére regretted that the king had con- 
fiscated their encyclopedias. The king said he had been 
told it was a most dangerous work, but he was induced to 
send for a copy, and three servants carried in the 21 volumes, 
The company found in it all the information they required, 
and the king was so delighted that he allowed the confis- 
cated copies to be returned to subscribers. 

. 7 

The Encyclopédie was, of course, a book with a purpose ; 
in this it differed from modern encyclopedias, in which 
articles on controversial subjects are written as impartially 
as possible. Its most famous contributors were Diderot, 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, D’Holbach and Turgot. It has 
been one of the most heartily abused of books, and it has 
been called “‘ the Tower of Babel,” “a work of disorder 
and destruction,” “the gospel of Satan,” and even “ the 
ruins of Palmyra.” It was a definitely propagandist work, 
and no encyclopedia has ever influenced thought so much 
again ; the aim of the present Encyclopedia Britannica is, of 
course, to correct and to inform, not to stimulate. In my 
boyhood I knew a man whose reputation was entirely the 
result of possessing a copy. He was the secretary of a 
club in a big northern town, and he enjoyed immense 
prestige as a talker. He lived in the club, and no topic 
turned up on which he did not display an astonishing 
amount of information. He was also afflicted with painful 
fits of coughing, which were apt to seize him in the midst 
of conversation and drive him from the room. Presently, 
however, he would return and convey precisely the most 

rtinent information. It was discovered one day that he 

ad an Encyclopedia Britannica behind a curtain in his 
bedroom, to which, when a paroxysm seized him, he used to 
retire to gargle. 
* * 

In my remarks on this page, July 30th, there was an error 
I wish to correct. Talking of Landor I said that Messrs, 
Dent’s edition was out of print. This edition is edited by 
Mr. Charles Crump in ten volumes at 5s. each or £2 10s. 
for the set. The six volumes of Imaginary Conversations 
are in a fourth edition. The longer prose works in two 
volumes are only in the second. These two contain some 
of Landor’s best writing. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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. IDDLESBORO’ Dining Room 
ME urniture has been designed and 
made inour own factoriesandissold 
direct to the purchaser in our Galleries. It 
is designed after the Jacobean period and is 
soundly constructed from selected timber. 
This model manifests, beyond comment, 
the acknowledged fact of Waring & Gillow’s 
superiority in design and value to meet the 
demand for artistic furniture at moderate 
prices. 


In addition to the piece illustrated you 
can obtain in the ‘Middlesboro’ range 
Dressers at £29 : 10: 0, 5 ft. Sideboards at 
£25:0:0,and Bookcases from £12: 10:0; 
Reclining Chairs at £4:4: 0, and Rush- 
seated Chairs from £2:5:0. 





EVERYTHING FOR THE COMPLETE 
FURNISHING OF THE HOME. 


HE spacious Galleries of Waring & 

I Gillow reveal both what is ornamental 

and useful in the furnishing and 

decorating of the Home. There you will find 

satisfaction for every want, be it large or 
small, at the price you wish to pay. 











The whole range of ‘ Middlesboro’' 
farniture is worth your consideration. 


Waring & Gillow’s Dining Room Furniture. 





“Middlesboro’ Twisted Leg Oak Table of superior quality. 


WARING& GILLO\ 


Furashers 6 Decaraters toFé MM the Kin 29. 
164-180 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 








QF. 
—- 


5 ft. 0 in. by 3ft.6in. £12:10:0 





And at Manchester, Liverpool, and Lancaster. 
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OURNYVILLE 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


See the name “CADBURY” on every piece 
of Chocolate. 





The SUPER 


CIGARETTE 


There may possibly be other brands almost as 
good, but it is an established fact that 
SPINETS are always the same choice quality 
—they never vary. 

The finest Golden Virginia only is used in 
making SPINETS which, with their Oval shape 
and Cork Tips, suit the most exacting palate. 


Also 50's & 100’s 20 for 1/6 ne 











£25,000 


URGENTLY NEEDED 
BY THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 

TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 
Nee deve hove been sent to R Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
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Chairman and Treasuwrer- - - - - ~ C. E. Matpmn, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman- - - - - = = = FP. ’ . 
| Ll, =e - = Howson F. Daviry Eee. 


fES. cant Hewry G. COPELAND. 
Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa ’ Ship, 164 Shaftesbury 





Avenue, London, W.C. 














Children 
and Lasting Comfort for Tender Feet : ¢- 
even in severe cases of enlarged * find Comfort 
oints, corns, &c. = — 
ts four or five thicknesses of 
material meet on the front I, the 
foot. This is avoided in o 


SEAMLESS FOOTWEAR 
for Men and Women. 
THE EASIEST BOOTS IN: 

THE WORLD. : 


Gold Medal 
Sandal-Form 
Footwear. 


Made with or without warm : 
sanitary woollen lining. Perfect ; 
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and real economy, in : 
HALL & SONS’ : 
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Lasts ‘made and kept for each ; Schooland Country : 
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PLUTARCH’S ANECDOTES 


Plutarch’s Lives. Greek Text, with a Translation by 
BERNADOTTE PeERRIN. Eleven vols. Loeb Library. 
Heinemann. 10s. per vol. 

Anecdotes, like most other forms of literary entertain- 
ment, have often been spoken ill of by grave persons, 
but seldom by the wise. “ How superficial,” wrote Isaac 
Disraeli, “is that cry of some impertinent pretended 
geniuses of these times who affect to exclaim, ‘Give me 
no anecdotes of an author, but give me his works!’ I 
have often found the anecdotes more interesting than 
the works.” And he pointed out that “Dr. Johnson 
devoted one of his periodical papers to a defence of 
anecdotes.” The defence was hardly needed. The imagin- 
ation of mankind has by universal consent paid honour 
to the anecdote, and Montaigne is supreme among 
essayists, and Plutarch among biographers, by virtue of 
anecdotes as well as of wisdom. Plutarch himself has 
given the anecdote its just praise in the opening para- 
graph of his life of Alexander, when he explains: “ It is 
not Histories I am writing, but Lives; and in the most 
illustrious deeds there is not always a manifestation of 
virtue or vice—nay, a slight thing like a phrase or a jest 
often makes a greater revelation of character than battles 
where thousands fell, or the greatest armaments, or sieges 
of cities.” Hence the general appetite for trifling facts 
about great men is not a mere vice of gossips. It may 
help to preserve a detail which will give a later man of 
genius a clue to a character—the character of a man or 
the character of a book. The theory that we can criticise 
a poet more profoundly by leaving aside the ordinary 
facts of his life as though he had never existed in the 
flesh is an absurd piece of pedantry. The life of Shelley 
throws a flood of light on the poetry of Shelley. It con- 
tains in itself a profound criticism of the genius of Shelley 
—a genius that was of the air rather than of the earth— 
a genius at once noble and incongruous with the world 
in which men live. 

Writers, however, may make a dozen different uses of 
anecdotes. The anecdote may be anything from a jest 
to an awakening touch of portraiture, and from that to 
a fable that reveals a piece of new or old truth to the 
imagination. It is not open to dispute that the great 
writers of anecdotes are not those who believe in anecdotes 
for anecdotes’ sake. They are those who everywhere see 
signs and connections, and for whom an anecdote is a 
pattern in little suggesting a pattern in life itself. Plutarch 
speaks of himself as looking for “the signs of the soul 
in men,” and the phrase gives some notion of the moral 
and spiritual pattern into which his anecdotes are woven. 

I doubt if a more virtuous imagination has ever applied 
itself to literature. Plutarch’s unending quest was virtue, 
and no illustrious man ever sat to him for a portrait without 
discovering to him virtues that he would never have 
revealed to a scandalmonger such as Suetonius. It was 
as though moral dignity were the chief of the colours on 
Plutarch’s palette. He was fond of contrasting his heroes 
with one another, but, even when he took for heroes men 
who were mortal enemies, he would penetrate deep into 
the heart of each in search of some hidden or imprisoned 
nobleness. He cannot paint an Alcibiades or a Sulla as 
a model for children, but even in them he seems to 
perceive and reverence a greatness of spirit in ruins—some 
brightness of charm or courage beyond the scope of little 
men. No other writer except Shakespeare has had the 
same power of setting before the imagination characters 
that remain noble though undone by great vices. To do 
so is, to some extent, in the common tradition of tragedy, 
but there is in Shakespeare and Plutarch a certain sweetness 
and warmth of understanding—something even more than 
an enthusiasm for the best in full view and admission of 
the worst—unlike anything else in literature. It was 
not an accident that Shakespeare drew so freely and so 


confidently on Plutarch. The geniuses of the two men 
were akin. ' 

Plutarch, no doubt, was more consciously ethical than 
Shakespeare, but he was ethical not after the manner 
of the narrow propagandist, but after the manner of the 
imaginative artist. He does not write of model characters, 
He knows that there are no perfect human beings. He 
recognises the goodness in bad men, and the badness in 
good men. No biographer has been more keenly aware of 
the corruptibility of human nature. Hence the characters 
in his Lives are real men, with not a fault (and hardly 
the rumour of a fault) hidden. He will not bear false 
witness for the sake of making great men appear better 
than they are. He achieves the difficult feat of praising 
virtue without either canting or lying. He is not afraid 
to hold the mirror up to nature and to show us virtue 
fighting a doubtful battle in a corrupt and tragic scene. 
He does not believe that the virtuous man is necessarily 
secure either from corruption or defeat, but he believes 
that virtue itself is secure from defeat. His recurrent 
theme is the Christian theme: “ Fear not them that kill 
the body.” He is the painter, not only of illustrious lives, 
but of illustrious deaths. He feels a spectator’s elation 
as he watches a noble fifth act. He obtains from the 
spectacle of virtue impavid amid the ruins an esthetic 
as well as an ethical pleasure. If any man wishes to write 
on the esthetics of virtue, he will find abundant material 
in Plutarch. Plutarch wrote of the tragic hero as of a 
man playing a fine part finely. He delights in the moving 
speeches, in the very gestures. He makes us conscious of 
a rhythm of nobleness running through human life, as when 
he describes the conduct of the Spartan women who had 
fled with Cleomenes (the quasi-Socialist king) to Egypt, 
and who were murdered by their cruel hosts. He first 
wins our sympathies for the wife of Panteus, “ most noble 
and beautiful to look upon,” and tells us how she was 
but lately married to Panteus, so that “ their misfortunes 
came to them in the heyday of their love.” He then 
describes how this great lady behaved when she was over- 
taken by death in company with the mother and children 
of the king: 

She it was who now took the hand of Cratesicleia as she was 
led forth by the soldiers, held up her robe for her, and bade her 
be of good courage. And Cratesicleia herself was not one whit 
dismayed at death, but asked one favour only, that she might die 
before the children died. However, when they were come to the 
place of execution, first the children were slain before her eyes, 
and then Cratesicleia herself was slain, making but one ery at 
sorrows so great: ‘‘O children, whither are ye gone?’ Then 
the wife of Panteus, girding up her robe, vigorous and stately 
woman that she was, ministered to each of the dying women calmly 
and without a word, and laid them out for burial as well as she 
could. And, finally, after all were cared for, she arrayed herself, 
let down her robe from about her neck, and suffering no one besides 
the executioner to come near or look on her, bravely met her end, 
and had no need of any one to array or cover up her body after 
death. Thus her decorum of spirit attended her in death, and 
she maintained to the end that watchful care of her body which 
she had set over it in life. 

That “decorum of spirit” is, for Plutarch, the finishing 
grace of the noble life. And he summarises his creed in 
the triumphant comment on the Spartan women: “So 
then, Sparta, bringing her women’s tragedy into emulous 
competition with that of her men, showed the world that 
in the last extremity Virtue cannot be outraged by 
Fortune.” 

Catholic though Plutarch is, however, in his appreciation 
of virtue, and gently though he scans his brother man— 
does he not forgive the baseness of Aratus in the sentence: 
“I write this, however, not with any desire to denounce 
Aratus, for in many ways he was a true Greek and a great 
one, but out of pity for the weakness of human nature, 
which, even in characters so notably disposed towards 
excellence, cannot produce a nobility that is free from 
blame ” ?—in spite of this imaginative understanding and 
sympathy, he has himself a rigid and almost Puritanical 
standard of virtue. His ideal is an ideal of temperance— 
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You can now buy the ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BRITANNICA (11th edition) at Half Cost 

and receive the entire set of 29 vols. on 
a first payment of only 21s. 


A Revolution in Book-making. 
VERY reader of THE NEW STATESMAN 
knows and appreciates the Encyclo- 
ia Britannica, but many have been pre- 
vented, hitherto, from becoming possessors 
of this great work by reason of the cost of 
the Cambridge Issue. 


That obstacle has disappeared. The 
complete work has been produced, by a 
revolution in book-making, in a form which 
—using smaller pages and smaller type— 
enables the Britannica to be sold at exactly 
half the cost of the Cambridge Issue: the 
entire 29 vols. being delivered upon a first 
payment of only 21s., the purchase being 
completed in two years or in six months 
(at the purchaser’s option) by small monthly 


payments. 

This new issue is known as the Handy 
Volume Issue. Except that it is smaller 
in size, it is identical in every respect with 
the Cambridge Issue—being printed on the 
same fine India paper, bound in the same 
superb bindings (Cloth, three-quarter 
Morocco, and full Morocco), and contains 
everything—every page, every line, every 
word, every illustration—that the larger- 
sized Cambridge Issue contains. 


Both issues ave available. You can still 
buy the Cambridge Issue if your means 
enable you to indulge in an edition de luxe ; 
or you can purchase the Handy Volume 
Issue at just half the cost. You may choose 
which issue best suits your taste and your 
convenience. 


You and your family will find the Encyclo- 
—_ Britannica delightfully convenient and 
usa’ 


. 


Owing to the use of India paper, never before 
employed in a work of this kind, each volume, 
in either Issue, is ONLY ONE INCH IN 
THICKNESS. 


This improvement does away with two- 
thirds of the usual weight and bulk of a book 
printed on ordinary paper. 


You need the Encyclopedia Britannica as a 
help in your business, your profession, or your 
hobby. In every activity of life, whether it 
pertains to industry, ce, sci » art, 
Sport or recreation, the Encyclopedia Britannica 
will furnish you on demand, at the very moment 
when you want it, the most readable, entertaining 
and authoritative information available in 

or any other language. 


New Supplementary Volumes. 


The New Supplementary Volumes—already partly 
in type and shortly to be added to the existing 29 
volumes—will bring the Eleventh Edition right up 
to the present year. 

In normal times the Eleventh Edition of the 
Britannica would have remained strictly up-to-date 
for some years to come, but the World-War was an 
politi 4s. ch wrought . tremendous changes— 

y, socially, an eographically—that these 
extra volumes ous a ae pe 

Not only the World-War itself, but subjects 
(such as Aviation, in which great strides have been 
made recently), are exhaustively treated in the new 
volumes, which will form Vols. 30, 31 and 32 of the 
Britannica. 





These volumes will not be offered to the 
public until all owners of the Eleventh 
(Handy Volume Issue or Cambridge 

Issue) Reve L a d at a special pre- 
Publication price. T emphasizes the importance 
of securing your set NOW. - _ 


75,000 Sets Sold in 12 Months! 


In America, within twelve months, 75,000 sets 
{2,175,000 pe the Eleventh Edition of the 
were , despite the fact that the 

Britannica is English and not American. More- 
over, from 40,000 American and Canadian buyers 
came letters of appreciation—showing how 
business men, literary men, bankers, college pro- 
Somers, horticulturists, engineers, and men and women 
every class valued the practical and indispensable 





= of the knowledge contained in the twenty- 
volumes of the Britannica. 








One thousand five hundred of the world’s greatest 
experts, scholars, and scientists wrote the articles 
which constitute this “complete library of human 
knowledge”; every subject being written about by 
the men who knew most about it. 

The standing and reputation of these 1,500 con- 
as may be judged from the following partial 
ist :— 


Staff (past or present) of 31 Universities in 
TE QED hc ccccccccctovcccccoceoses 599 


Staff (past or present) of 65 other Colleges 105 
Chancellors, Presidents, Principals, etc., 


of Universities and Colleges............ 54 
Fellows of the Royal Society.............. 188 
Fellows of the British Academy.......... 57 
Presidents and Secretaries of other Learned 

Societies abroad. ..........-.sseeeeceees 53 
Staff of the British Museum.............. 47 


Members of American Learned Societies 84 
Staff of National Collections and Libraries 34 
Staff of Observatories, Laboratories, and 


** Nothing can take its place.”’ 


As a means of gaining accwrate knowledge upon 
every subject under the sun—as a means of g 
the equivalent of a University education in literature, 
history, philosophy, political economy, or science— 
as a never-failing source of ready information in 
the office, the home, or the library—as a guide to a 
thorough technical knowledge of any modern craft 
or industry—there is nothing to take the place of 
the Britannica. 


“ What the Britannica says” is everywhere accepted 
as authoritative: by the Press, in the Law Courts, 
in the study, the lecture-room, the college, the library, 
the office, the workshop, the laboratory, the Britannica 
is consulted as a matter of course. Every well-informed 
man knows its reputation for accuracy and thorough- 
ness, and recognises that there is nothing to take 
its place. 

And now that the production of the Half-Cost 
Handy Volume Issue has disposed of the difficulty 
of expense, only three things can keep a man from 
wanting to possess the Eleventh Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and those three things are 


Indifference—Prejudice— 
Self-Satisfaction. 


You are not indifferent. No thinking man can 
be indifferent in these di t times. Indifference 
to-day is worse than folly—it is almost criminal. 


You may be prejudiced; because you do not 
know the Britannica. That is why we try to familiarize 
you with the Britannica by offering you a descriptive 
booklet containing specimen pages and illustrations. 
Get this booklet—no charge is made for it—and any 
prejudice will very quickly vanish, just as the prejudice 
against daylight saving vanished after a little experi- 
ence of its benefits. 

Self-satisfaction is a dangerous mental . A 
man may have succeeded so well that he eves 
that he needs no further education; but he is wrong. 
Let him review, quite candidly, any day of his life ; 
he will infallibly recall some point, some q 
some difficulty which compelled him to say: “J don’t 
know.” You simply cannot afford to say: “I don’t 
know.” It is infinitely easier to afford the small first 
payment and the subsequent small monthly payments 
which secure to you possession of the Britanalos, The 
cost is probably less than you spend upon tobacco— 
less than your family spends upon chocolates—less 
than you spend upon magazines and books, which 
create only a g pleasure, whilst the Britannica 
affords you and your family pleasure and interest and 
advantage throughout your whole life. 

These considerations alone would make the Encyclo- 

Britannica a big bargain in needed knowledge, 
ut it is more than that, it is actually the least expensive 
book in the world. 


Just consider. The Britannica contains 30,000 
pages printed on the best India paper, and 44,000,000 
words (to say nothing of 15,000 illustrations, maps, 
and colour plates). To get an equal amount of mere 
teading matter would take 440 volumes cos' six 
or eight times as much as the Britannica; wi 

t ledge would take 








to pet an equal of k ig 
at least 1,000 volumes costing probably thirty 
times as much as the Britannica. 
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Inspect the Britannica at 
Selfridge’s. 


If you wish, you may personally inspect the two 
issues of the Britannica in the Book Department at 
Selfridge’s, where orders may be booked—salesmen 
being in attendance to furnish all information and to 
answer any questions you care to ask. 


Otherwise, by filling in and sen the Coupon 
(printed below) to us, you will receive (free, by post) 


our illustra descriptive booklet telling you all 
about the Eleventh tion of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica and the exact size of the 

and the type in the two issues. The 
yp you of the v 


from which to choose, with many pages reproduced 
from the Britannica, and an Order Form showing 
the popular plan of monthly payments spread over 
two years or over six months (as preferred). 


POST THIS COUPON 
TO-DAY. 


PITTI TITTTT TT eee eee eee ie 


To the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
Please send me your Illustrated Booklet : 
Encyclopedia Britannica (11th : 
Edition), and giving facsimile of the bindings : 
Handy Volume and the Cambridge issues, : 


together with specimen pages. Also an Order : 
Form showing the small monthly payment plan. : 


BDDRIBB ..cccccccvccceccccccccescccccces § 


Please write very plainly. 


FREE 5 DAYS’ OPTION. 


To allow you time in which to decide which : 
issue of the Britannica best suits your purpose - 


? amd your means a set will be reserved your : 


name for five days. This does not bind you to : 
purchase it, but ensures you delivery at the : 
earliest possible date. ; 
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of temperance in the pleasures of the body as well as in the 
love of money and the love of glory. His Alexander the 
Great is a figure of mixed passions, but he commends 
him most warmly on those points on which he was 
temperate, as when the beautiful wife of Dareius and her 
companions fell into his hands. “ But Alexander, as it 
would seem,” writes Plutarch, “ considering the mastery 
of himself a more kingly thing than the conquest of his 
enemies, neither laid hands upon these women, nor did 
he know any other before marriage, except Bersine.” 
As for the other women, “ displaying in rivalry with their 
fair looks the beauty of his own sobriety and self-control, 
he passed them by as though they were lifeless images for 
display.” Again, when Plutarch writes of the Gracchi, 
he praises them as men who “scorned wealth and were 
superior to money,” and, if he loves Tiberius the 
better of the two, it is because he was the more temperate 
and austere and could never have been charged, as Caius 
was, with the innocent extravagance of buying silver 
dolphins at twelve hundred and fifty drachmas the pound. 
Agis, the youthful king of Sparta, who (though brought 
up amid luxury) “ at once set his face against pleasures ” 
and attempted to banish luxury from the State by restoring 
equality of possessions, sums up in his person the virtues 
that inevitably charm Plutarch. Like so many of the old 
moralists, Plutarch cries out upon riches and pleasure as 
the great corrupters, and Agis, the censor of these things, 
comes into a Sparta ruined with gold and silver as a 
beautiful young redeemer. He dies, a blessed martyr, and his 
mother, when she stands over his murdered body, kisses 
his face and cries: “ My son, it was thy too great regard 
for others, and thy gentleness and humanity, which have 
brought thee to ruin, and us as well.” But, even here, 
Plutarch does not surrender himself wholly to Agis. He 
will not admit that Agis, any more than the Gracchi, was 
a perfect man. “ Agis,” he says, “ would seem to have 
taken hold of things with too little spirit.” He “‘ abandoned 
and left unfinished the designs which he had deliberately 
formed and announced, owing to a lack of courage due 
to his youth.” Plutarch’s heroes are men in whom a 
god dwells at strife with a devil—the devil of sin and 
imperfection. He loves them in their inspired hour: he 
pities them in the hour of their ruin. Thus he does not 
love men at the expense of truth, as some preachers do, 
or tell the truth about men at the expense of love, as some 
cynics do. His imagination holds the reins both of the 
heart and of the mind. That is one explanation of the 
secret of his genius as a biographer. 
Rosert Lynp. 


A LITERARY GUIDE-BOOK 


The Traditions of European Literature. By Barretr WENDELL. 
Murray. 28s. 


A volume like this, which is a guide-book to European litera- 
ture from Homer to Dante, raises in its most acute form the 
problem of information. Dr. Wendell was professor at Harvard 
University ; his affection for letters has been shown in many 
learned if not very exciting works. He is representative of a 
large class of teachers both here and in the United States, and 
the reader finds himself wondering whether such teaching as theirs 
is of any true educative value at all. The spread of classical 
teaching had no more mischievous result than the growth of the 
assumption that a man who could read and write was educated, 
while a man who could do neither was not. Only slowly are we 
coming to realise that ability to read and write does not consti- 
tute education; that it does not, necessarily, make its possessor 
more educated than a man without his letters, although a man 
with letters will always have a better chance of becoming edu- 
cated, if he is otherwise equal in intelligence, than a man without 
them. The educative value of information depends entirely on 
the use which is made of it and on the subject studied. To be 
merely informed is to have an accomplishment which at the 
best may be a social asset, at the worst an opportunity for 
boredom and a source of vanity and pride. A great deal of 
information imparted at schools and universities is of no more 





value than etiquette : it enables its holders to sneer at the 
outsider, just as, in hunting circles, a man who calls the 
hounds “ dogs” is sneered at. 

Dr. Wendell shows little sign of wishing to do more than 
convey information. At the outset he is faced with an important 
problem. Since the Christian era one of the most dynamic 
influences on European literature has been the legends, the 
history, the poetry, and the philosophy contained in the books 
which make up the Christian Bible. Whatever else modern 
criticism may suggest about the Bible, it has not yet suggested 
that its contents are European in origin; yet without it the 
great books of modern Europe would be entirely different in 
character. We cannot even imagine, for instance, what form 
would have clothed the thought of a Greek like Clement, a Latin 
like Augustine, or a Florentine like Dante had their genius not 
been soaked in the imagery and the passion of the Old and New 
Testaments. Here, then, is a difficulty which an author writing 
on “European traditions” is bound to meet. Dr. Wendell 
merely evades it : 

Our religious history has doubtless made the Old Testament 
vastly more familiar to twelve or fifteen of our ancestral centuries 
than we can ever again find the Odyssey. Yet whoever will take the 
trouble to read, side by side, the Book of Ruth and the story of 
Nausicaa, will probably come to feel, perhaps with surprise, that 
Ruth was written ages ago by someone whose nature was far less 
like ours than was the nature of the poet who ages ago set down 
the story of the Pheenician girl, at play with her handmaids. 

We can disregard, or admit the justice, of this point about Ruth ; 
what we cannot disregard is Dr. Wendell’s refusal to consider 
the important fact that, somewhere about a.p. 100, European 
thought, and therefore European literature, was profoundly 
influenced from non-European sources. The change effected ig 
as noticeable in pagan as in Christian writers : for instance, it is 
what differentiates Plotinus from all other Greek philosophers ; 
and its existence compels the student to wonder whether there 
is such a thing as a purely European tradition, “ something 
directly ancestral to ourselves.” We shall recollect the legendary 
sojourn of Plato in Egypt, and ask ourselves whether a figure 
like Savitri is really more alien than the Beatrice of the Commedia, 
and is not a great deal less alien to us than Brunhilde or 
Medea. 

Dr. Wendell’s book cannot then be recommended as in any 
sense helpful to the student who wishes to gauge the esthetic 
and moral problems raised by the consideration of European 
literature. Nor is it very good as a guide-book. It assumes 
that readers will need to study classical texts in translation, 
and it is incumbent on a professor to recommend good trans- 
lations and the best essays in interpretation. Often enough 
Dr. Wendell does mention the best translation, but if there 
happens to be a good modern one, not included in the Loeb 
library, he does not seem to have heard of it. He does not give 
Macaulay’s Herodotus, nor Stuttaford’s admirable Catullus, nor 
among old English versions, Golding’s Ovid, Hobbes’ Thucydides 
or Dryden’s Juvenal. For anyone attempting to estimate the 
power of the continuous tradition of literature, nothing is of 
greater interest than the efforts made by great creative artists 
or thinkers to interpret the art and thought of the past. Dr. 
Wendell might, with singular appropriateness, have dwelt on 
this theme, but his passion for compressing as much infor- 
mation as possible into his book has drowned any inclination 
to elaborating the thesis adumbrated in his title. His volume is 
not an aid to culture, but merely an index to the great names of 
European literature, with no effort to appraise their relative 
value or importance. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GHOST 


Sonnets of Shakespeare’s Ghost. By Grecory THORNTON. 
Angus and Robertson. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Stephen Leacock had a deceased great-grandfather, whom 
he used to ring up for information on the money-market. But 
the only information he ever actually extracted from the other 
end of the line was that it was “all very bright and beautiful” 
there. This is not a very wild burlesque of the wishy-washy 
element in modern spiritualism. Our ancestors’ ancestors used 
to squeak and gibber, but ours are apparently content to gibber 
only, and Marley’s ghost has probably changed the ledgers and 
cash-boxes on his chain to copy-books and pencil-boxes. The 
other world is more terrifying than it was; some of us have 
looked forward to doing a little clanking and haunting ourselves 
(there are relations . . .) and some of us, above all things, to 
oblivion. It appears, however, that there is a waking world 
there, and that it is simply this one with all the great men 
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transformed into mild clerics and all the poets into Wheeler 
Wilcoxes. eee 

If you came, with all this in mind, to Sonnets of Shakespeare's 
Ghost, and if you were foolish enough to skip the publisher's 
announcement on the wrapper and overlook the dedication on 
the title-page, you would probably begin to find some consolation 
in them. Here is Shakespeare still writing sonnets, you would 
say, and at least they are not mere inanities : 


They say a man ne’er bore such love to man, 
Or, if he did, *twere but a cause for shame ; 
But, speaking so, they their own measure scan, 

And blot their censure with self-blaming blame. 


And again : 
Whence knew I the deep sense that in the soul 
Is thrill’d and thrall’d by perfect beauty’s sight, 


If never beauty did myself control 
With all the mastery of sovran might ? 


Shakespeare’s ghost has evidently been reading Masefield. 
The Shakespearean rhetoric is there, and the beat is there, but 
it is a lifeless beat and the clang has turned to a whisper. It is 
colder and thinner: poor Ghost! And so you might long to 
play Odysseus and give this honest, twittering spectre a drink 
of good blood. You would at least be interested in the sonnets 
as a genuine protest against a certain kind of criticism of his 
living sonnets. And then you would turn back to the dedication 
and read the publisher’s carefully-worded announcement, and 
you would perceive that this ghost, like so many others, is a 
purely imaginary one—a rather heavy piece of ,critical 
machinery—and you might wonder a little why Mr. Gregory 
Thornton wasted time and talent on these twelve tasteful 
imitations. 


THE IRISH TANGLE 


The Irish Situation. By SrerpHeN Gwynn. Jonathan Cape. 
8s. 6d. 


In this compact and well-balanced survey of Irish politics 
since the outbreak of the world war, Mr. Gwynn is less anxious 
to formulate conclusions than to elucidate facts. This may 
seem rather a pedestrian task for a writer who can claim Mr. 
Gwynn’s intimate knowledge and long experience of Irish affairs. 
In reality, as every student of politics is aware, few things are 
more important or more difficult in the thick of a revolutionary 
crisis than to establish right relationships between facts and 
trace consequences back to first causes. The difficulty is 
especially formidable in Ireland, where not only is truth 
hidden at the bottom of a particularly deep well, but pro- 
pagandists of all sections are diligently engaged in muddying 
the waters. 

If Mr. Gwynn is not above the battle, at least he stands 
apart from it. With Sinn Fein he frankly confesses that he has 
“little sympathy,” an admission which does not imply, as it 
usually does in Ireland, a bias in favour of Dublin Castle methods. 
Though he was himself a distinguished member of the Nationalist 
Party and John Redmond’s chief lieutenant in the last unavailing 
effort inside the Irish Convention to find a middle course between 
rival extremists, he realises that the constitutional policy of 
concentration on Westminster inevitably entailed loss of touch 
with the new influences that were moulding Irish opinion. 
Redmond was not blind to the danger, but he took the risk 
in the belief that the game would be played according to the 
rules. English politicians broke the rules at the dictates of 
Sir Edward Carson, and Ireland decided to change the game. 
Clear recognition of this fact provides a clue, lacking which it 
is impossible to understand the apparently baffling changes 
and counter-changes of Irish policy during the last seven years. 
Mr. Gwynn gives due prominence to the clue, and his acute 
analysis of events makes his book indispensable to all who 
desire light on Irish happenings. 

While it would be difficult to overpraise Mr. Gwynn’s detach- 
ment or the skill he displays in distinguishing between essentials 
and non-essentials in the political situation, one does not always 
agree with him on questions of perspective and emphasis. He 
scarcely makes sufficiently clear that Ireland, though it rejected 
constitutionalism, was not converted to physical force by the 
Easter Rebellion. Sinn Feiners fought in the Rising, but 
official Sinn Fein held aloof, and its leaders, whom the Govern- 
ment foolishly imprisoned, used their influence after their release 
to substitute for the activism of Pearse and Connolly a scheme 
of passive resistance. It was the crushing of passive resistance 
by force that led directly to the assassinations on the popular 
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side. No doubt the activists foresaw this reaction when they 
consented to give passive resistance a trial, and if the Govern- 
ment failed to foresee it this was because they persistently 
ignored the warnings of moderates of all sections. Mr. Gwynn 
suggests that they were taken unawares by the shootings, but 
it is equally possible to argue that they were simply out- 
manceuvred. Some of their advisers at least were banking on 
a second Easter Rebellion, to be smashed in a few days fighting, 
and had failed altogether to anticipate a guerrilla campaign of 
the kind launched by the I.R.A. Unofficial reprisals by Crown 
Forces gave the measure of the failure of the official campaign 
of repression. Government did not merely wink at these ex- 
cesses; their whole policy was so framed as deliberately to 
encourage them. Whatever injury may have been done to 
Sinn Fein was more than counterbalanced by the total alienation 
of Irish opinion of all sections except that of the Orange 
North. “ The rebel organisation,” in Mr. Gwynn’s words, “ had 
considerable measure of moral support and sympathy, whereas 
the police were the objects of universal detestation.” 

Perhaps the most valuable thing in this study is the analysis 
of the Ulster situation. It will not satisfy partisans—as a 
matter of fact, the author has been bitterly attacked both in 
the Orange and the Sinn Fein Press—but it contains more of 
the truth than is to be found in nine out of ten books on the 
Irish question. Mr. Gwynn holds neither with the Partitionists 
nor the anti-Partitionists. Ulster’s economic interests demand 
a political agreement with the rest of the country; Ireland, 
on the other hand, must recognise that the Northern area has 
“a status which it could and would defend by physical force.” 
Irish unity cannot be conjured into existence by the wave of 
a magician’s wand; in Mr. Gwynn’s phrase, “ unity is latent, 
and must be given time to emerge.” And it will emerge only 
if Irishmen realise that it is at once easier and more profitable to 
lead than to drive Ulster. 


JAPAN, AMERICA, AND THE PACIFIC 
Sea Power in the Pacific. By Hecror C. Bywater. 
Constable. 18s. 


Japan and the California Problem. 
KeEnoskE Sato. Putnams. 15s. 

Mr. Bywater is probably as well-informed a writer on the 
American-Japanese naval problem as could be found anywhere 
to-day ; and, although he is capable of quoting Admiral Mahan 
with the solemnity to which we were accustomed twenty years 
ago, he has made a serious contribution to a momentous subject 
of the hour. The book is largely technical, and, in so far as it 
deals with existing fleets and shipbuilding projects, it presents a 
case which may be materially changed within the next two or 
three years—quite apart from the possibilities of the Washington 
Conference or any other international parleys. Japan’s naval 
armament, so far from being related to the actual needs of national 
defence, is explicable only, Mr. Bywater contends, on the assump- 
tion that the Japanese believe it will be necessary one day to 
fight for the mastery of the Pacific. Nothing else would make it 
possible for the Japanese people to support the burden. And, 
since no race is “ more strongly imbued with national pride or 
more sensitive to its international status,” Mr. Bywater suggests 
that the racial discrimination against Japanese in the Pacific 
States of America is a distinct provocation to war. We are 
convinced that this aspect of the question is exaggerated. Of 
course the racial discrimination is galling; but among the 
Japanese governing class to-day there is little enough concern 
over what happens to such of their fellows as may attempt 
to secure a footing in California—where the 70,000 Japanese 
settlers admittedly make an awkward economic and social 
problem. It is another matter with the great question of the 
Asiatic mainland. Here the argument, carefully fostered, is that 
at every turn Japan finds herself thwarted by the United States, 
which wishes to prevent Japanese expansion in China, and “ to 
exploit for her own exclusive benefit the treasures of Manchuria 
and Siberia.” Absurd as that notion is, it can of course be 
exploited in Japan with no less provocative effect than the 
scares of the Hearst Press can be, and are being, exploited in 
California. 

By far the most interesting pages of the book, however, are 
those in which Mr. Bywater reviews the strategic situation of the 
Pacific, with the extraordinary difficulties which America created 
for herself when she annexed the Philippine Archipelago, with 
its almost innumerable isles. Mr. Bywater quotes a distinguished 
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American naval officer as saying : “‘ The Philippines are there for 
Japan whenever she likes to take them, and nothing can prevent 
her from seizing them when she feels disposed to do so.” N ? 
Such talk, precisely what one expects from a child-like navy man, 
is absurd. Mr. Bywater seems to take it for granted that, 
because no great scheme of fortifications has been adopted for 
Manila, none ever will be. Since this book was written, General 
Leonard Wood has been made Governor-General of the Philip. 
pines, and Mr. Cameron Forbes, a former Rooseveltian governor, 
is there with him. It would not be wise to assume that no new 
military plans are in contemplation. The contrary is the fact, 
The Panama Canal and the ruin of Europe have made all the 
difference to American policy ; in time they will make all the 
difference to the American mind. And we are mistaken if Mr, 
Bywater’s book, a much abler production than the average of its 
kind, should not turn out to be an influence in the shaping of 
American sea policy. 

The two Japanese writers who have addressed themselves to 
the problem of California are both connected with the University 
of Chicago, and Dr. Iyenaga is one of the most widely known 
Japanese propagandists in the United States. Their book is 
a useful survey, covering the Japanese settlement of the Pacific 
coast during the past thirty years, that is, since 1891, when the 
tide of immigration set in towards Hawaii and California. The 
difficulties of the situation are met with a fair measure of frank- 
ness. The authors “deplore the gross diplomatic blunder 
which Japan made in 1915 in her dealings with China,” and 
equally they deplore “ the atrocities perpetrated in the attempt 
to crush the Korean uprisings.” But, they urge, “ a change of 
heart has come to the Mikado’s Government, which, by uprooting 
the militarist régime, is now resolutely introducing liberal measures 
and reforms in Korea.” Other admissions are notable: for 
instance, the unwisdom of Japan’s maintenance (like Germany, 
Italy and Greece) of the principle of dual nationality for her 
people in exile, the fact of the failure of Japan to build up an 
active sentiment of goodwill among neighbouring nations, 
and the folly of establishing Buddhist and Shinto shrines and 
maintaining language schools in California. Dr. Iyenaga and 
his collaborator are under no misapprehension as to the American 
fear and dislike of unassimilable communities. Their statement 
of the facts is good and serviceable, but when they come to the 
remedy they seem to get no nearer than those who have traversed 
the ground before. To demand that the solution of a most 
obstinate problem shall be fair to the Japanese and the Cali- 
fornians, redress Japan’s grievances and at the same time meet 
America’s wishes, is merely to talk like a senator. Without a 
change in the inter-racial feeling, how can anything at all be 
done ? 


ALL HANDS ON THE MAIN SHEET 


All Hands on the Main Sheet. By B. Hecxsrau.-Smrrs. 
Grant Richards. 21s. 


If ever there was a time when the publication of a book about 
yachting would seem to be @ propos, it isthe Summer of 1921, when 
the mere thoughts of salt water and sea winds are refreshing. 
All Hands on the Main Sheet is professedly a book for yachtsmen 
and sportsmen, but it is not a technical treatise on yachting. 
Mr. Heckstall-Smith, in A Helmsman’s Handbook, has already 
supplied the racing men with a text-book for their sport. 
His latest volume is a collection of his personal experiences, 
and contains descriptions of the more sensational races in 
which he has taken part, together with some general reflections 
on the construction of sailing vessels and the future of yachting. 
Even he who has never set foot upon a racing cutter, who knows 
nothing of Cowes, and could hardly distinguish between the 
** sheet ” and the “ shrouds,” is here initiated into some of the 
mysteries of the sport and afforded a glimpse of its allurements. 
Not only can he learn from these pages the sailors’ rhymes about 
the weather, but he can acquire some idea of the intricacies of 
the New International Rating Rule. 

The story of a race if it is told with simplicity and vigour 
invariably delights the reader. The Grand National has proved 
itself a theme for poets : but it matters little whether the struggle 
be over earth, air or water. There is seldom any love interest 
involved, though even that, as in the races of Atalanta, is some- 
times added, but there is almost always some money on and by 
this the imagination is readily inflamed. Perhaps the most 
exciting chapter in Mr. Heckstall-Smith’s book is the story 
of a race between the Sybarita and the Kariad, a private race, 
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MODERATE PARTY 


PROGRAMME 


1. Reference Irish Problem to League of Nations. 
2. Surrender to State of War Period Profits in Excess of £10,000 in individual hands. 


3. Surrender to State of all property in individual hands in Excess of £100,000. 


Proceeds from 2 and 3 to be earmarked for reduction of National Debt, and one of the 
penalties for evasion to be two years’ hard labour. 


A General Levy on Capital—the policy of the inexperienced Labour Party—is recognised to 
be absurd, whereas every Banker knows that the proposal of the Moderate Party is practical 
and immediately enforceable, without prejudicing the effective functioning of the capitalist system. 








IRELAND AND JAPAN 


TO THE PRIME MINISTER 


Sm,—If you were well advised you would know 
already that your conversations with Mr. de Valera 
will lead to no good result. But your information 
is incomplete, and a period of quite unnecessary 
disappointment and embarrassment lies ahead of you. 
The British electorate is totally unprepared for the 
supremely grave issue that confronts the country, 
because our Press is ignorant of the nature of the 
Irish problem and is therefore unable to inform the 
public. This ignorance is so profound and so grotesque 
in its bearing upon world-politics that it is even 
suggested in many quarters that your proposed visit 
to Washington will prove a failure if Ireland is not 
settled prior to your departure. If the Japanese 
Government and people do not assist in the settlement 
of Ireland, if the opportunity is not accorded to them 
to teach white men how to behave, how foolish it is 
to suppose that your attempt to teach yellow men 
how to behave, at the suggested conference in 
Washington, will not be deeply resented. Professor 
Gilbert Murray said last week at Oxford: “It was 
“a mistake to think that the Irish question could 
“be more rapidly or more wisely settled by bringing 
“in the machinery of the League. It would be a 
“disgraceful day for England if ever Ireland were 
“brought forward in the Council of the League as 
“being a cause of international unrest between 
“England and any other country in the world.” 
Surely this is very muddled thinking. Professor 
Murray knows that world-disarmament depends upon 
Japan’s disarmament, and that Japan’s disarmament 


depends upon the establishment of political relations 
between Japan on the one hand and China and Korea 
on the other, based upon world-accepted rules yet to 
be defined. Is it disgraceful to contemplate the 
establishment of political relations between England 
and Ireland based upon world-accepted rules yet to 
be defined? If so, why go to Washington? This is 
the issue, as much for Lord Birkenhead as for Lord 
Salisbury. The key to the Irish question is Japan. 
The key to the Japanese question is Ireland. You 
may dodge, twist, squirm, evade, cajole, converse, 
wheedle, intimidate, argue, plead, and debate as long 
as you choose, the issue will remain unchanged and 
unalterable. There is no question here of compromise 
between the parties. There can be no evasion of the 
world-issue. China, Japan and Korea, the United 
States, England and Ireland will, or will not, base 
their future political conduct upon a code of world- 
accepted rules yet to be defined. Out of the Irish 
disaster which is impending you may yet achieve a 
political triumph which shall bring healing to the 
world. To you the settlement of the Irish question 
lies somewhere between Downing Street and Bucking- 
ham Palace. It is precisely because you and Lord 
Northcliffe (who sees a settlement somewhere between 
Printing House Square and Buckingham Palace) do 
not understand and take no interest in “ world- 
accepted rules yet to be defined ”—which shall govern 
future political relationships—that the Income Tax 
remains at 6s. in the pound.—Yours, etc., 
MODERATE PARTY. 


If you wish to support the Moderate Party write to 


“ Moderate Party,” 5 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


(Advt.). 
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undertaken for a bet, and run in a gale which rendered the enter- 
prise a perilous one. Here Mr. Heckstall-Smith is at his best. 
He has the inside knowledge which enables him to supply technical 
details, but he does not allow them to puzzle or distract his 
reader. He himself was an actor—no doubt a very important 
one—in the drama, but he contrives to preserve, also, the attitude 
of a spectator, and to note down all that was impressive in 
Nature, or comical in his companions, during the contest. 

The publishers wish to draw attention to the amount of in- 
formation given in the book respecting the yachting activities 
of King Edward, King George and the Kaiser. No doubt a 
great portion of its interest reposes on the anecdotes of royal 
personages, which are plentifully sprinkled over its pages. There 
is a description of a race between the Meteor and the Ingomar at 
Kiel, which nearly ended in disaster. Mr. Morton F. Plant, the 
American millionaire, caught the Imperial yacht on a wrong 
tack, risked an appalling collision, and eventually obliged the 
Emperor to haul down his colours and return disqualified. 
What could be more satisfactory than this? except perhaps the 
stories of how King George and Princess Mary faced the rough 
weather on the Clyde. Yet despite his association with high 
persons, Mr. Heckstall-Smith would appear to have democratic 
leanings which he cannot altogether suppress. Has he not 
inscribed upon his title-page a quotation from Sir Francis 
Drake: “ Let the gentlemen haul with the men.”? 


THE CITY 


HEN the French railway companies quite recently 
WV touched the verge of bankruptcy, with the result 
that the Government formed them into one 
national financial pool, guaranteeing them certain minimum 
receipts, I did not come across any article in the Press 
ge. out that company-owned railways are a failure ; 
ut because the Swiss State Railways also show a deficit, 
Mr. Harold Cox and other writers contribute articles to 
the Press proving that Nationalisation does not pay, and 
in one article which I have before me, the writer goes so 
far as to state that all parties in Switzerland are agreed 
that Nationalisation does not pay. Fortunately, on this 
point appeal can be made to a witness whose bias is against 
State enterprise. The Swiss Banking Corporation is one 
of the greatest, if not the most important, of the Swiss 
banks, and at the end of a study concerning the results of 
the Swiss Federal Railways during the past eighteen years, 
which was published in its May circular, appeared the 
following paragraph, which I have translated from the 
French : 


Someone has put forward the proposal that the Swiss Federal 
Railways should be worked by one or more companies. We are 
ourselves strong partisans of private enterprise and have always 
stood for a liberal solution of problems, but does anyone seriously 
believe that it is possible in the domain of railways to go against 
the current ? Does anyone believe that the idea of the railways 
as a public service can be put on one side? Can anyone believe 
that a concessionaire company would be better able to handle 
an army of organised employees? Surely, it isa fact conclusively 
established during the war that in the matter of railways a company 
is a mere screen, and that the inconvenience resulting from State 
management would not be averted by handing over the administra- 
tion to companies. As a matter of fact, we have reached the epoch 
of State railways, and it is perfectly useless to endeavour to esca 
from it. What we have to do is to make the best of the situation 
which events and the state of world business have imposed upon 
our State railways. 


* + * 


From the inquiries which reach me with regard to the 

rospects of orange growing in South Africa and elsewhere, 
it is evident that a fresh batch of circulars and alluring 
prospectuses has been posted to persons in this country, 
and that some of the recipients are—to use the professional 
term—nibbling. Some of these publications are quite 
well done, and it must be admitted that the prospect of 
writing poems in one’s own orange grove under a summer 
sky, far from the British Inland. Revenue authorities, has 
attractions, particularly when one is informed that it is 
quite easy to earn a livelihood in this manner (from the 
oranges, if not the poems), and that pending one’s arrival 
in South Africa, the kindly people who are willing to sell the 
property for a song will cultivate it for you. I know nothin 
as to the bona fides of the would-be vendors of these potenti 






orange plantations, but friends who have some experience 
of orange planting, to whom I have shown the prospect. 
uses sent me by correspondents, are extremely sceptical, 
They say that land at a certain place may be suitable for 
orange growing, but that a short distance away it may be 
wholly unsuitable; that, at the best, it means hard work 
to make a living out of orange growing, it being much more 
profitable to sell land to other persons who have that 
purpose in view, and that sooner or later a frost comes 
along and literally nips your fruit in the bud. I recollect 
some years ago being almost persuaded to take an interest 
in the Riverside Trust and Orange Company, an old-estab- 
lished Californian orange-growing concern the prospects 
of which appeared brilliant. The soil was right, the trees 
were there, and they were in fruit, when one night there 
came a sudden frost which finished the plantation for that 
year, and the company has not yet been able to pay a 
dividend on its share capital of nearly half a million, 
People who wish to settle in South Africa had better take 
their money with them, rather than send it out in advance 
for the purchase of land which may or may not one day 
produce oranges; the money will at least be available if 
they carry it with them, and from some letters I have seen 
from South Africa, they will need it all when they arrive. 


* * os 


The Brazilian Traction Light and Power Company is the 
principal member of a group of Canadian public utility 
companies which own and operate tramways, water-works, 
electric light and power stations, telephones, etc., in various 
parts of the world, including Spain, the West Indies and 
South America, but few people realise how big this company 
is. In the report and accounts for 1920 which have recently 
reached this country, is given a consolidated balance-sheet 
of the Brazil Traction Company and the three subsidiary 
companies, the whole of whose shares are held by it, viz. : 
the Rio de Janeiro Tramway Co., Ltd., the Sao Paulo 
Tramway, Light and Power Co., Ltd., and the Sao Paulo 
Electric Co., Ltd. In this balance-sheet the assets figure 
at no less than $246,073,380, which, at the present rate of 
exchange, represents over £50,000,000. In addition to its 
light, power and traction undertakings, the company 
controls the telephones of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
Santos. The company has numerous difficulties to contend 
with, and the Sado Paulo Electric subsidiary complains 
that the trees which ornament many of the streets have 
grown up into the overhead lines, and are the cause of many 
local interruptions in the service; the unfeeling municipal 
authorities will not allow the trees to be removed, and 
the only remedy, therefore, is to put the wires underground. 
The companies’ employees now number about 17,000. 
Practically all the companies’ undertakings show large 
increases, but the drawback is that these are necessarily 
mostly in Brazilian currency which, when it comes to send- 
ing remittances to Canada or the United Kingdom for 
dividend purposes, do not go very far while the milreis 
stands at a considerable discount. At the present time 
the milreis is exceptionally low, and the company cannot 
pay dividends on its ordinary shares until the rate of 
exchange improves, but when that occurs the board signify 
their intention of resuming dividends without delay. Even 
with the unfavourable rate of exchange, the net profit for 
last year exceeded $5,000,000, and this, like the profits for 
the past few years, has been utilised for extensions to the 
properties and further acquisitions, which must be going 
a long way towards “ squeezing out the water ” represente 
by the huge ordinary share capital of $106,572,500. With 
regard to the prospect of an improvement in the Brazilian 
exchange, the directors state that “although there has 
been a large unfavourable trade balance resulting mainly 
from a heavy fall in the price of coffee, it is believed that 
the real economic position of Brazil is not fairly reflected 
in the current rate of exchange, and that an improvement 
in trade conditions in the near future may be expected, 
and with it a higher exchange.” As a semi-speculative 


investment, which may not give any return for perhaps 4 
couple of years, but within the next year or two might 
easily double or treble in price, the shares appear well 
worth buying at their present quotation of about £29 per 
five shares of $100 each. 


A. Emit Davies. 
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WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
NIVERSITY OF NDON). 
Chairman y Council: T. W. H. io Eso., K.C., M.P. 
Stoden pared for the Aste and Selon: a >. ae of London; 
are for rts ence rees of ity 
o- is ts A years’ course in Citizenship, for which a College Diploma is 
Fees.— Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 
“Sebolarships from £60 to £30 a year for three years are offered for competition at 
an examination held annually in April. 
=) further particulars apply to the Principal— 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 








BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject ; second-hand 
and new, at lowest prices ; catalogue 462 free. State wants or interests. 
One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. Books on 
approval. Books bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 

OOKS.—Thackeray’s Works, 2,000 illus., 20 vols., {10; Pepy’s 
Diary, by Wheatley, 10 vols., £7; Dict. National ont 67 vols., hf. 

21 tt’s Picture 

Books (16), 245. ; —_ “ = — (in 25), £12, cost {20 Pie Pierre Ioti’s A - 





Love S& , 21s. free. State wants. supplied. 

bought “e ® wanted, Li t t free. Wanted, Marsfield’s Salt Water Ballads, ie! 
Ask Mamma, 1858 ; wa's Memoirs, 12 vols. ; Jobn tee, 1835 or 1 75 
Ackermann’s R. iR__ Orme’s British Field ; Life Napoleon, 1815 ; 


sets of Standard Authors. Entire libraries for ide HOLLAND BR 
Birmingham. 


21, John Bright Street, 
|e .—Eglinton Tournament, coloured plates, ste, 1843, 5 s. a 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 2 vols., = 2 poss i 
Moore’s Suse 90d. | 


Growth of the Manor, 1905, 15s. ; George 
Edits., y~t Rapa ge F: vols., Hmere aa hah {2 ie 
4 vols., 1874, 


half morocco, 
us Ar! ity —T ; 3.381 Works of Bdgar Allan Poe, 





2 108. ; nuiter Couche 7 works, rst Edits., £6 6s.; Scott’s Novels, Author’s Favourite 

48 vols., —, etc., dag Perrot and Chipiezs Works, Art in Phoenicia, 

— tian Art, etc., complete set, 12 vols., {12 128.; Chas. 

Darwin’s Works, best edition, 13 vols., {2 10s.; Budge’s History t, ’8 vols., 

BS) Shee) See Bae, Soe Soe B tae 5 Strenae 30 > 
; Ormerod’s History Cheshire, 3 large vols., 1882, t-, w+ 

eck Caxton Pub. Co., 14 vols., 7 Fm Hibbert —, Vols. I. to XI., £3 10s. ; 


Hill's Footsteps of Dr. I got y Henry 
Newbalt, Vols. 1 to 17, — 208. ; mnate fs eS 1S cottecees Work foe’ fine Library ERdit., 


24 vols., a 158. (1910) ; Sues of the deetionn o=- If ~ t0s.; Reign 
— Revol. 2° 2 —s et, £3 38.; yyam, large paper copy, 

os oxy 4 4 sited Llebende, best elite’ by 0° y, numerous 
las sf £ Sues me ST 3 vols., folio coloured plates, £6 10s. ; 

Life of Benvenuto Cellini, 2 vols., 19f0, 308.; Rupert Brooke's 

pa TP eB Froude’s of best Li nn Mag ~ } 
1870, 12 vols., £5 58.; John Davidson’s Plays, 1894, 308.; Maw 
Works in English, 8 ; 


vi | £2 28.7 Dramatic Works of 8¢ John Hankin. with Intro 

ohn Drinkwater, 3 vols., 1912, 258. ; of Wilde, 2 " 

2 28.; Ruskin’s Works, best edit., 39 vols., {25 ; Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saints- 

» 7 vols., 258. ; oan Fin es jogue. you want a book and have failed to 

find it elsewhere, try m Oe + Fy - Libraries 
purchased.—_ BAK ER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 











FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 


WANTED—One Million 


Men and Women who will give 


Five Shillings a Year. 

That will maintain the whole Service of 244 Life-boats. 
During the first seven months of 1921 
£60,000 have been received. 

The Institution still needs 
760,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 

Will you be “one in a million”? If so, please send your 


Five Shillings To-day. 
ran ol FP. Sues, M.A., 
Secre 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2 


Lorp HARROWBY, 
Treasurer 























Attractive Gypeuwriting. 





CG? get the Best Results from 

your typewriter, ue ALWAYS 

“ROYAL” RIBBONS AND 
CARBON PAPERS 


Write for Prices and Particulars to— 


“ROYAL” TYPEWRITERS, 
75a Queen Victoria St., London. Or ‘phone City 7891-2-3. 











Second and enlarged edition. With Diagrammatic Illustrations. 15s. net, postage 6d 


POVERTY AND ITS VICIOUS CIRCLES 
By JAMIESON B. HURRY, M.A., M.D. 
o> ah Se dese ily fo ali those interested in social welfare.” —GUARDIAN. 
“ The book should be invaluable to every social worker, including medical men, 
with its graphic representation of Ciecles @ of Poverty, 
“ This volume will be of interest to all social workers. "SOCIAL SERVICE. 
Lendon: J. and A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great Mariborough Street, W. 1. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


REFORMED INNS. 
AX for us Descriptive List (gratis) of of 160 Inns ott Hotels managed 


—. 2 Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
RR, vidend 74%) or 6% Tae Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


ALE OF CLWYD.—To Let, from September. simply-furnished 
—y* 2 sitting and 4 bed rooms. Indoor sanitation, verandah and balcony. 

£3 to {1 ros. week, according short or Ss 676, NEw 

ee ___, Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, , W.C. 2 


ANTED, Work affording freedom and scope to one whose 
social views are in broad agreement with those of New STATESMAN. 
Economics graduate. Administrative experience.—Box 673, NEW STATESMAN 

Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE (Lady) eae work. ‘Translator, 
Private secretary or other capacity. Shorthand typist, good French and 

Free at present.—Box 677, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OMAN CIVIL SERVANT requires Housekeeper. All duties, 
including care dog. Small flat, London. State salary, which mij ~ be 
used pay daily help if preferred. —Box 675, NEw STATESMAN Office, ro 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
RR °0Ms, with breakfast, for’ gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
KEmP,to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


W eed —Unfurnished Rooms. Electric light. Ready shortly. 
Ee —15 Heathcote Street (mear Mecklenburg Square). 


























UL SFORNISHED ROOM or small Flat very ur 
lady. ety. Fakty contest, || Baker Street district pref 


AND-WOVEN DRESS AND SUIT LENGTHS. Made under 
best conditions. Patterns supplied.—Tarirron, Willian Way, Letchworth. 


| STELLIGENCE | to MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN.— 
Paris SpeciaList, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park. 


CCOUCHEMENT.—3c Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 128. 


BMtris is an established ecientific remedy, first adopted by 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to = Jatenee the Sheffield Work- 


urgently wanted by 
—Write L. A., 72 














house at the request of it, which it effectually did, and will 
do 80 wherever 
‘0 inet cae © 2S eS ee ae, 





A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 


It Is possible to recover 24% of your income by way of 
Rebate of Income Tax if your life is adequately and suitably insured. 
Write for partioulars, giving date of birth. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 BOLBORN BARS, E.C.1, 

















THE PEASANT SHOP | 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 


Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 





Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalraatics, 
- Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 








UILDING HUMAN INTELLIGENCE.—A textbook of Mental 


Development. By Dr. A. Lorand. Pp. 452, cd. gt. 158. Pros- 
pectus ree, — Tus Minmava Cone ncint ieicholes teat, Leicester. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EpucaTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETc., are charged at the rate 
of is. 6d. line for a single insertion, or 15s. 
inch. Senes Discounts are allowed on Classifed 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THe MANAGER, 


New STATESMAN, 10 Great Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone : I jo Gerrard. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


SCHOOLS. 





UNIVERSITY -¢ OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite —— for the University Readerships 
in Psychology (salary {500 a © zea) and Romance Philology (salary 
£450 a year) tenable at liege. Applications (12 copies) must 

received not later than first post on September 16th, 1921.— 
Further Bae 3 may be obtained sys the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 





The Council invite applications for the following positions :— 


DEPARTMENT OF ExTRA-MuRAL ADULT EDUCATION. 
STAFF TUTOR in the Department. 

Candidates must be Graduates in Honours, and qualified to teach 
University Tutorial Classes in Economics, and Science. 

The person appointed would be required to assist the Director in 
the general work of the Department. 

SALARY {400 per annum. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
PART-TIME LECTURER’ in Geography, for one year only. 
SALARY about {200 per annum. 


The Lecturer will have every facility for doing research, and will 
also have opportunity for augmenting his salary by doing Extra-Mural 
work for the Adult Education Department. 

Further particulars and forms of application, which must be returned 
not later than August 22nd, will be forwarded on application to— 

J. E. SHIMELD, Registrar. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, "Places Gooet Missenden, 


a first-class MODERN E 
til 18. 


tion until 13, girls remain un y suitable for elder 
wish to study M > ie, : Drama, Margaret Morris Dancin 
Eurhyth: su Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Boys 9 to 13 at Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver, 
jee acipie ty aoe eauiee tan” guineas, ay ane J. 
foclusive I individual music 
lessons, personal ™ . 


: The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. Nicworrs., 


MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Bias : ~~ CuAMBERS, College, 





community; to encourage by means of Literature, Music, 
Dancing Handicraft of 
aes aera ove omen trae rere and ttre by 


or Art. Fees, inclusive , Cook: 
subjects as should be part of cay girl’s education, 180 oo ee 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and {is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 





L?*™>°™ HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEa, 





Principal : \CHARDSO} . 
Home Schoo! on opel mw Be health and character. 
N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR G 12 to 18 of age. 
P. IRL, 1 years of age. Physical 


ving, Gar 
S = usual sub; 
~_ fay = su’ ag = and languages al wiees for matriculation. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
T. nema ¢ Gerrard's Cross, Ducks. — Children admitted from 


tional tional anes deals pursued in su ina at healthy pe ee ony = — KY Et 
on gravel soil, 300 feet For further particulars, apply Principat, 














ADY WANTED to assist in Montessori School (Midlands). 
Diploma and some other qualification necessary.—Write Box 674, NEW 
STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Seoen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


LECTURES, ETC. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION 
AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 


(recognised by the Board of Education) 
MEN AND hte vd 








27th. 
PPBPAnation FOR TEACHING A Adolescents and Adults and 
for LE ge gee = Social Work. Courses ar to meet the individual 
RY ae of students of Education. PART TIM CLASSES IN MODERN 
METHO 


Apply Secretary, Guild of Education, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated Women complete er’s Training in Swepisa Epvca- 
TIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and MassaGB, Dancine in all its 

branches, Games, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, HyGIEne, &c. Three years’ course. For 
Prospectus apply the Src. 


| ey EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
Rog oe Pe, Chairman 


TON, Training and Hon 
c. G. Montefiore, M.A. a Sei Secretary : Arthur G. Symonds, 
M.A.—For Siomalies concernin; — Loan Fuad ‘and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the pal, LawRENce. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), 
University Courses in Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 ipa @ year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 


Spectus post free from 














THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces into human evolution a new pee Grover the respiratory 
of the Cranial Sinuses. ~s is Nature’s secret vitality, and key to open-air 

Tducation, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes and easy 


the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal specially trea without mecd 
for tions. Delicate children . om quickly.—Mr. ArtTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park 
8 Grosvenor Square, London, W. r. 


LITERARY. 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
ay Music and to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. Nor g fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 
Sept. 15.—ITALIAN ART CITIES and HILL, TOWNS .. +» 79 gns. 
Oct.-Nov.—_GRAND SOUTHERN TOUR. Calabria, Sicily, Tunisia, Algeria 185 gns. 
Nov.—TUNISIA and THE GARDEN OF ALLAH ee i gns. 
Dec.-Jan.—EGYPT and PALESTINE e hans 5 gus. 
of these and other tours from Bisuor, F.R.G.S, 159 auchined 
nonitipper Norwood, Bi 9. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—CROHAM HURST BOARDING 
HOUSE. Few minutes from cliff lift, winter gardens, trams and shops. 
Motor ee ee te ee ee ot en Private 
tent on sands for bathing and picnics.— Apply Miss K. M. 


gg en meee ery peed Guest House. Contealty and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Zeaals, Tarif, Se., with photographs 




















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


Te BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 

hag Road, + —Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

cxtends over ent and includes Educational on en nn ee 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus eapty SECRETARY. — oa 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


V 7JEDDIKER HOUSE, CutnBRooK RoaD, GROVE ParkK, S.E, 12. 
RI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB EURHYTEMICS TAUGHT. 
ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YBARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELB. 


EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 








RR Maasre INFORMATION regarding schools and other educa- 


“Write Disscranss, Angi Escort 
—Write Direcrress, Anglo-S 
London, N.W. 


ne —Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives adults and boys 


Resident or Daily Pupils for instruction at his i cusqne. Boys cured 
holidays.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, W.c. 1. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 

hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

mate pee og TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
tral 1565 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accuratel d 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham omg Algae 


afranged. Next party gute 4th. 
Agency verton Road, 


, Ir Sta 

















Tae AND DUPLICATING of every description 
pony mn and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 








O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of THz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 

or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent, 

A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Quarter, post free .... 7s. 6d. 
Sie « « ww ie 
One Year SS 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Kingsway, London, 
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